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He is a portion of the loveliness 
Which once he made more lovely . . . 
(Adonais—Shelley). 


A’m gwlad gynnevin 
Yw bro ser hevin. 
(The Book of Taliesin). 


(And my original country 
Is the region of the summer stars). 


You would come between the trees—nightjar 
And owl your familiars, 
Where the trotting of waters 
Drummed time to your horse’s hoof. 


Dead poet, behind time hidden—through two wars 
Two mockeries of peace 
And two betrayals, you fought 
The beast-black nails of preachers, 


» 


Did battle against roarers—and at night 
Came to the spring waters, 
Cantered between fresh birches 
To the cold moon in a pond. 
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And your wounds awoke in the night air—shone 
In the wind like fireflies, 
And in the chill ditch were healed, 
In the blear weed and stillness. 


The wood is ancient, though leaf’s young, 
And the frog sings such old motets 
To ease his stomach 
And his old tup’s lust 
That none remember 
First time he croaked ! 


Yet the pond with its shattered moon 
Rots to such diluvian vintage 
Not even the frog 
For all his gossip 
Can put genesis 
To these waters. 


The inmost covert of five trees 
In the deep wood in the hollows, 
Tucked in the foothills 
In the secret part 
Of the difficult land 
Of all poets, 


Is where we’d seek you, your music 
Having entranced our weak daydreams 
And your wounds glinting 
Like frosty rivers 
That we always knew 
Ran through our land. 


(For his love it was, we’d argue, 
This wistful, antiquated wood 
Where all visions end 
And the hurt stabs out 
No more with vivid 
And desperate drums). 
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But, having come there, no small hardship 

Considering our stature, over hill 

And blitzed escarpment, our donkeys—half blind 
With flies, plodding where you were speedy, 


Unto the cold woods of the goblin 

And the orange-green moon, and to ditch 

Where all your starry wounds were sweet—and so 
To the five trees, and the pondfast frog. 


And, having come there, our enquiries 

After your ghost: has he returned yet ? 

Were but met by a giggling owl—and the frog’s 
Lugubrious chant: not here, not here! 


No, he’ll not come, though in his day—he loved 
This tree-shadowed cauldron : 

That dark original country 

Where he visits, has no knife 

To peel his heart, neither hemlock 

Nor nail, but only the singing, 

The tuned begetting of bards—the brazen 
Ecstasy in darkness. 


How could wounds in that bed of planets—shine, 
Out-heroding glow-worms ? 

When you had shrunk to a shaving 

Of grey flesh, cold in the churchyard, 

And december mourners hurried 

To the hereafters of homage, 

We mistook utterly your end—trusting 
To a ditch of moonshine ! 


Wherever, in the yellow bones 
Of speaking, phrases turns its fingers 
To touch our bodies, 
Your immanent ghost 
Walks proudly in bright eyes. 
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Whether a gypsy begs water, 
Whether old quarrymen debate 
By ramshackle bus 
Football or bible, 
Or grumble about cold ; 


Whether the new teacher forgets 
His children no longer listen ; 
Whether ovation 
Ends the charm, or no, 
Or the bard goes hungry ;. 


In all gay words, in all complaints, 
Blasphemies and valedictions, 
The eyes tell their tale, 
Poet, whose homeland 
Harks to the summer stars ! 


And we can meet him, almost see him 

For that moment between experience 

And recognition, and hear—soft and cold 
His shepherd voice in gravel glinting. 


Where the hill wind is free, attentive 

To the tongues of chiffchaff and curlew, 

His meditating feet walk still—private 
As stoat, down the dingles of gorse. 


His old eyes, that for their betterment 

Wished he was deaf once, down to the cwm 

Hurry like bumblebees, anxious—to tell 
The exact marking and fashion of rocks. 


How should that surprising awe go down 

Without himself, that gave it utterance ? 

And for the dead, being dead—how should words 
Of his, sorrow for mortal kindness ? 


We'll find him, like his own fox, between 

Dry-stone walls not far from the village ; 

With one foot hesitant, eyes flaming—he’s there, 
And again, sudden as a star, is gone! 


Two Poems by R. S. Thomas. 
TEMPTATION OF A POET 


The temptation is to go back, 

To make tryst with the pale ghost 

Of an earlier self, to summon 

To the mind’s hearth, as I would now, 
You, Prytherch, there to renew 

The lost poetry of our talk 

Over the embers of that world 

We built together; not built either, 
But found lingering on the farms 

As sun lingers about the corn 

That in the stackyard makes its own light. 


And if I yield and you come 
As in the old days with nature’s 
Lore green on your tongue, 
Your coat a sack pinned at the corners 
With the rain’s drops, could the talk begin 
Where it left off? Have I not been 
Too long away? There is a flaw 
In our first premise, or else the mind’s 
Acid sours the soft light 
That charmed me. 

Prytherch, I am undone. 
The past calls with the cool smell 
Of autumn leaves, but the mind draws 
Me onward, blind with the world’s dust, 
Seeking a spring that my heart fumbles. 


Hist ORY OF OA; RACE 


It was not a retreat 
The historians say, 
This movement halted 
At the rough edge 

Of a salt bay. 
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We were here already 
On the thin soil, 
Seeing our failure 

In the slow tide’s 
Endless recoil. 


With the high mountains 
Turning our back 

On the sun’s rising 

What could we ever know 
But its gold track 


Vanishing westward ? 
The noon went by 
To the sweet music 
Of Rhiannon’s birds 
That clogged our sky. 


Three Poems by Blanaid Salkeld. 


IN AND OUT OF TIME 


Flowers are concerned with every sort of weather— 
Drawn up by sun, or done to dust, in drought. 

Art’s atoms, rootless—shelter—blow about. 

A man and his art do not age together. 

“Old ’’—critics grunt, “is it not time to tether” 
“Obsolete song, where quick youth cannot flout ? ’’— 
The temporal voice, once sweet, is cracked, no doubt ; 
But the song’s clear. Or—can you tell me whether— ? 


Gone, the critic—run off hence, hell-for-leather : 
Spirit enquires, and mind’s left answerless. 

How can they judge, we are not young enough— 
We, that like mitching children, have cast off 
Echoes, copies, translations—for a Guess. 

A man and his art need not age together. 


7, 
NOT— FEAR 


Towards gentle wind, after receding wave, 

Spirit reaches. Of small account, all else. 

Storm rears up boisterous seas, cracks clanging bells ? 
Spirit shrinks low within its own dark cave. 
Fear—no. Is the questing spirit less brave, 

That flees the fighting moment . . for far spells 

And those clear, distance-hidden, alien wells— 
Forgetting earth’s security of the grave ? 


For all this dear immediacy, the graces 
Colours and sounds of summer—spirit still 
Insists upon that leaning towards the grey 
Slanting of wind and gentle wave—away— 
Out of time . 

Practising its tireless will, 
Towards unrelated light the spirit races. 


TWO 


The almost skeletons lying in foul rags 

The Abbé Pierre bears off, from field and flags, 
From lane and ditch, from under arch and tree— 
Draws them into entire security. 

Shelters he builds them ; garments warm and good, 
Begs for them; gets them willing cooks and food: 
To comfort, in sweet zeal of charity, 

Raises them from temporal misery. 


Sam Beckett, wandering on a different plane, 
Knocks into castaways—stoops low in pain 
Over those dregs of humankind—the lost 

To joy and virtue—through the unspoken, most 
Holy pity and love of his wise spirit, 

He draws them on—past all apparent merit— 
Out of the mud of mad and evil arts— 

Offers them, in the beauty he imparts, 

To the instructed fervour of our hearts. 


MY MEMORIES OF 
JOHN BUTLER YEATS 


By Padraic Colum 


A Pane death of Jack Yeats, a national loss, is one that marks 
the end of an epoch. For the greatest creative period we 
have had is associated with the Yeats name—W. B., Jack, 
and, inspiring them both while doing his own grand work, J. B. 
And it would be narrowing the record if two other names were 
left out of it—Lily’s and Elizabeth’s. The fine books of the 
Cuala Press, the fine needlework of the Cuala Industries, were 
their achievement. And another achievement that we have no 
way of estimating was theirs too: they composed a household 
that was devoted to intelligence. True, W. B. and Jack had 
detached themselves from it, but for a productive period that was 
his and his sons J. B. remained in it. In the house in Churchtown, 
Lily and Elizabeth formed a settlement that went to naturalize 
for Dublin the gifts of their father and brothers. 

Often after a sitting to J. B., I walked with him from his 
studio in Stephens Green through Ranelagh and Milltown to 
this house near Dundrum. It was beautiful with pictures—his 
own, Jack’s, and others’ others’, mainly contemporaries.’ 
With a maid who was an old family retainer, father and daughters 
lived congenially. As the domestic scene comes before me, 
J. B. is in a chair by the fireside reading aloud some interesting 
letter he has received or some striking passage in a book he has 
taken down; Lily gives her whole attention to what is being 
read while Elizabeth at the table makes a design for a bookplate 
or a Christmas card. 

One cannot assemble the Yeatses as a family without going 
into the question of heredity. Was the genius that so impressed 
us a family endowment? Once in the Abbey Theatre, after 
the curtain of The Green Helmet, W. B. came over to speak to 


* The memorial discourse on Whitley Stokes by Dr. R. I. Best, published in the last 
number of The Dublin Magazine brings to attention another kindred that might be a great 
family or a great stock—the Stokeses of Dublin. 
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my wife and myself. The most arresting lines in the play are 
spoken by the Red Man when he confers the championship on 
Cuchullain : 
“And I choose the laughing lip 
That will not turn from laughing, whatever rise or fall, 
The heart that grows no bitterer although betrayed by all; 
The hand that loves to scatter ; the life like a gambler’s 
throw, 
And these things I make prosper, till a day come that 
I know, 
When heart and mind shall darken that the weak may 
end the strong, 
And the long-remembering harpers have matter for a 
song.” 
Was it inevitable, one of us asked Yeats, that a great figure 
should be succeeded by lesser figures? It was, he asserted, and 
recalled Wellington’s saying when his son appeared: “ There 
is the only caricature that gets under my skin.”” One of us said : 
“Isn’t it possible for a family to keep on producing great members 
through generation ? ’’ and mentioned the Medici. ‘“‘ The Medici 
—not a great family, but a great stock,’’ Yeats said.* 

I am not sure that I know the difference between a great 
family and a great stock, but family or stock, the Yeatses : father, 
sons and daughters, are historic for their creativity in an epoch 
that produced the theatre, the Sinn Fein movement, the Volun- 
teers, and Dail Eireann. Much will be written about them— 
much has been written about W. B.—and this will be an account 
of John Butler Yeats as I, of a generation younger than his sons’ 
generation, knew him. 

I was in my twenties when he painted that portrait of me 
that I am so proud of. I gave him many sittings, thirty at least, 
for in those days I had plenty of leisure, and how could a beginner 
spend his leisure better than in J. B’s. studio in Stephens Green ? 
Those sittings placed me in a world of learning—not learning 
as the professors retailed it, but learning as men of imagination, 
reflection and achievement understood it. To be a party to 
J. B’s. discourse was to enter a world of speculation and experience 
that was as singular as it was delightful. 

He peers at a portrait he is painting, and steps back, pallette 
in hand, to listen to something said or to speak in that voice that 
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was so delightful to listen to because it never went flat or ordinary 
—a voice that must have always spoken about ideas or feelings. 
But humorous, too. He tells of a talk with an Archbishop of 
Dublin. It is on the subject of how prelates get to the various 
sees of England and Ireland. One gets to Canterbury this way, 
the bishop told him, and to York that way, and to Peterborough 
this other way. ‘“‘ And how did you get to Dublin?” “ Boot- 
licking, my dear Yeats, bootlicking.” 

Another man would have told the story ironically or sar- 
castically. But J. B. is never ironic, never sarcastic. Just as 
he was always putting before his eye a little mirror that showed 
his paintings upside down, so he was always looking for something 
that revealed an unexpected side of people. Character is always 
interesting, and a self-seeker who is detached, a dignified per- 
sonage who admits his low-downness, has more than ordinary 
character. There is relish in J. B’s. face as, after the story, he 
adds a stroke to the painting before him. 

In those days I had a belief in force and discipline, or perhaps 
I only thought I had. Anyway, the men I liked to praise were 
the men of will and action. ‘“‘ No, no,” he would say, “ not strong 
will, but strong desires.’’ He would speak of the slight impression 
Shakespeare made on his contemporaries, and put it down to 
Shakespeare’s being a receptive, changeable (not inconsistent) 
man; the tensions of will, the straightness of direction that 
causes an individuality to be remarked, could not have been in 
him. 

It seems to me now that the Shakespearian plays that he 
most often talked about were Timon of Athens and Cortolanus. 
Timon built his everlasting mansion out of self-will. But there 
was the other side to him, the side that knew little about self- 
preservation.—J. B. would repeat.— 

No villanous bounty yet hath passed my heart ; 

Unwisely, not ignobly, have I given. 
But Cortolanus was completely the tragedy of the self-willed 
man. And J. B. saw in the Romans that excess of will which he 
regarded as destructive. Once he talked of one of those heroes 
of Tactitus’s who open their veins rather than let the Caesar 
of the times humble them. “Self love,” he said sadly. To him 
the worst of idolatories, the idolatry of self, was in this setting 
up of their will, and he would blame people for their “‘ wilfulness ” 
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more than for anything else. Rhetoric was a vice in literature 
because it expressed the will rather than the feelings, or the 
feelings controlled by the will. In literature there should be no 
argument. The writer convinced the reader by a spontaneity 
that carried a lovely flow of words :— 

In a field by the river my love and I did stand, 

And on my leaning shoulder she laid her snow-white hand. 
He would say these lines of his son’s as if they held the deepest 
wisdom. And he would repeat, with his head held up, his voice 
lingering on every syllable :— 

And on my leaning shoulder she laid her snow-white hand. 

Bound up with the primacy of the emotional and impulsive 
life was the primacy of the dramatic among the modes of poetry. 
All poetry—and this J. B. conveyed to his son whose words are 
quoted here—“ must be an idealization in speech and at some 
moment of passionate action or somnambulistic reverie.” Medi- 
tation on this text brought a poet who had not a notable con- 
ception of action or character, or any mastery of ordinary speech, 
to make himself a dramatic poet, to give his country a theatre, 
and to write verse that could thrill an audience. 

Most men react against their father’s ideas, but the only 
side of his father’s mind that W. B. opposed was J. B’s. irre- 
ligiousness. | For, strangely in a man opposed to all that was 
unvital, J. B. had taken over the ideas of Mill, Huxley, and 
Tyndall ; he who believed so thoroughly in human impulse was 
a determinist and mechanist in his notion of the universe. W. B. 
had to create for himself an imaginative belief that included, 
not only his own version of God, Freedom and Immortality, 
but esoteric doctrines and magical practices: nothing could be 
further from J. B’s. serene and uncritical rationalism than his 
son’s Vision. 

But motivating the work of the poet is the ever recurring 
belief in the primacy of the emotional and impulsive life. W. B. 
records a sentence of his father’s to show how deeply he had 
assimilated this doctrine. ‘‘ All valuable education,” J. B. once 
wrote to a friend, “ was but the stirring up of the emotions, and 
—this did not mean excitability.” ‘‘ In the completely emotional 
man,” he went on, “ the least awakening of feeling is a harmony 
in which every chord of feeling vibrates. Excitement is the 
feature of an insufficiently emotional nature, the harsh vibrating 
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discourse of but one or two chords.’’ That’s all very well, a 
schoolmaster might have said, but what line could he take when 
a theme brought home by a student stirred a father to scorn 
and rage? One was: “ Men may rise on stepping-stones of their 
dead selves to higher things.’” When his son came out with this 
exercise, J. B. walked up and down a room saying: “ This is the 
way boys are made insincere and false to themselves. Ideals 
make the blood thin, and take the human nature out of people.” 
He told the schoolboy not to write on such a theme, but on “ To 
thine own self be true, And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.”’ 

By avocation J. B. was a portrait painter, and that meant 
that he never had to stop conversation to get on with his task : 
conversation was his routine: he had a sitter, and therefore 
he had somebody to be interested in, somebody to strike some- 
thing out of, and ultimately somebody who could be brought into 
the game which for him was life itself, the game that was an 
exhibition of and a comment on concrete life. “‘ Had you stayed 
with me,” he wrote to W. B., “ you would have loved and adored 
concrete life for which I know you have a real affection. What 
would have resulted? Realistic and poetical plays—poetry in 
closest and most intimate union with the positive realities and 
complexities of life. And that is the world that waits, so far in 
vain, its poet.” “It is easier,” he wrote to the poet again, “ to 
write poetry that is far away from life, but it is infinitely more 
exciting to write the poetry of life—and it is what the whole 
world is crying out for as pants the hart for the water brooks.” 

‘ Character is the ash of personality.”” He wrote this sentence 
in a letter to W. B., and W. B. answered that the statement had 
his full assent. Character to J. B. meant intellect and moral 
sense which can always explain themselves. Personality had 
too much to say for mortal speech. And then a friend to whom 
he repeated the sentence said, ‘‘ ash is soft and character hard.” 
Character is personality encrusted, and it is the object of English 
education (and of other education, too) to produce that crust. 
The conduct of men with personality rather than character comes 
to mind: Gladstone never sank down into ashes; Napoleon 
and Nelson improvised, and their improvisation meant that 
character had not been formed as a crust on their personalities. 
It pleased J. B. to believe that his own people were an instinctive 
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people ; once I backed up that belief of his by quoting from a 
letter of John Keats. The Scots, the young poet wrote, were 
better educated than the Irish, but the Irish would go further 
because they were more instinctive. 

J. B. added to Keat’s generalization. The Scots could never 
have in themselves that sort of isolation that English and Irish 
people could feel. There was no loneliness in Scottish art. Every 
picture by a Scottish artist gave one a sense of the painter stand- 
ing by and saying, “ Hoots, mon, you maun lik’ it!” Like 
every judgment J. B. made, one finds a real understanding in it. 
The writings of Stevenson, Barrie, John Davidson, Burns even, 
have, I have since felt, a strong sense of an audience. 

To him the emotional life showing itself in individual conduct 
was everything. A seaman on Nelson’s ship, he told his son, 


had his hair turn white during a battle. ‘“‘ What a sensitive 
temperament!” J. B. exclaimed. “That man should have 
achieved something.”’ W. B. confesses he was vexed and be- 


wildered, for the example was given him at a time when he was 
trying to be heroic and enduring. Murders coming out of some 
complication of passion and interest had been committed before 
my time, in the West of Ireland, in Mayo or Galway. The families 
involved were, as many of the families in that part of the country, 
Joyces—at that time the name had not the celebrity that makes 
it unique. I remember J. B. speaking of the crimes and men- 
tioning that a London paper had written that the people of that 
name in Ireland were of English descent. One would have thought 
that, as a patriotic Irishman, J. B. would have been willing to 
have the stigma taken over by another race. Not at all. He 
was annoyed. The murders revealed an intensity of feeling 
that he would like to associate with his own people. Strangely 
enough Parnell was not his man. He thought his friend Isaac 
Butt, would have accomplished more with his persuasiveness than 
Parnell was able to do with his revolutionary tactics. 
Interestingness in people was what he asked for. I remember 
how cross he used to be with ladies in New York who would say 
of a friend he had asked about, “ She is a very lovely woman,” 
but would not or could not find anything more to say for her. 
The ladies who gave such conventional commendation could not 
believe that to J. B. such nullity, if it could be, was deplorable. 
What he wanted to hear about was some fault or virtue that made 
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the lady someone he would want to paint or talk to or think about. 
Left to himself he could find the distinguishing quality. For 
instance, the lady who seemed to be a kindly gawk, and nothing 
more, had an intuition about medicine and_ became interesting 
when she talked about it. “‘ She could have become a doctor” 
J. B. pronounced ; and after he had told me that, I could recognize 
something firm and informed behind her vagaries of manner and 
conversation. At that time in New York I was often with a 
French writer of the eighteen and nineties, Jules Bois. He told 
me that when he was in India he was given an elephant by Lord 
Curzon, with the consequence that, riding along, he was able to 
look into the houses in the villages. When I repeat this to J. B. 
he becomes amused and thoughtful. Ripples run along his mind. 
“Fancy a country where you have to have an elephant as an 
aid to knowing the domestic life of the people!” 

What you tell him is worth his meditating on, and he gives 
it back to you with new significance. You should look in through 
windows and doors because people are interesting, and if in India 
it was necessary to have an elephant to do that, that added to 
the interestingness of the people of India. To be on the lookout 
for what was interesting in people was to have an understanding 
of one’s business in the world. His eager response to every 
phase of interestingness in people, together with his fine culti- 
vation, made J. B. a memorable conversationalist. In those 
days Dublin was a city of real conversationalists—Dr. Mahaffy, 
W. B. Yeats, A‘, Stephen MacKenna, Sarah Purser. J. B’s. 
was really conversation—that is, a giving and taking of ideas. 
He did not try for effects that would be remembered ; he did 
not make epigrams that one could retail (Sarah Purser was the 
one who did this). But in his conversation, so responsive to 
others’ ideas, there was revelation. Once in New York, coming 
from the apartment of John Quinn, the lawyer to whom J. B. 
wrote letters that are now in the New York Library, I remarked : 
“John: Quinn, talkediwell™aiy Yes, Jo. Ba replied, mbursune 
all lawyers he exhausts the subject.”” A volume on conversation 
could tell us no more than that. A good conversationalist would 
never exhaust the subject. 

Is it not affection, I say to myself, that makes John Butler 
Yeats so memorable to me? Well, let affection enter into the 
account. ‘“‘ We like people,’ he said to me once, “in inverse 
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ratio to their instinct of self-preservation.”” The great liking 
so many had for J. B. shows how rare was the character in which, 
not foolishly, the instinct of self-preservation was minimized. 

In those early Dublin days I spent hours in his studio, or 
meeting him on his way from it, walked to his house with him. 
He was a consoling person for a rather idle young fellow to be 
with: the life that had no reverie in it seemed to him the most 
deadly sort of idleness. He used to repeat what his son Jack 
said: ‘I spent seven years looking over the bridge in Sligo, 
and I’m sorry I didn’t spend longer.”’ 

When he was not before his easel, he was sketching faces 
in his sketchbook, talking as he used his pencil. For his por- 
traits he got twenty pounds, not a bad price as money went in 
those days in Dublin. But I cannot believe he painted as many 
as twelve in a year; he liked to work on a portrait over and 
over, and in Dublin people had an idea that at a certain stage 
the portrait had to be taken away from him. I remember his 
saying as a compliment to his son’s re-writing of plays and poems: 
““ Always be ready to throw it into the melting pot.”’ But we 
have the great portraits painted clearly, finely, with affection— 
John O’Leary, J. M. Synge, Standish O’Grady, Michael Davitt. 
The self portrait he was doing remained unfinished. He wrote 
to John Quinn from his boarding-house in New York in Ig2r: 
“What I have most dallied over these several months is my 
own portrait, not for your benefit but to gratify my own vanity 
and love of fame (chiefly posthumous). I have been doing my 
very best. Some days I am on the pinnacles of hope and con- 
fidence, and then down in the valley of despondency. It fills 
my life. I have never an idle moment or idle thought. It is 
a long revel, just as satisfying to me as Gibbons’ Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, and I think I have been at it almost 
aS many years. This morning I scraped away all the paint, 
but now it looks very promising.” 

When he left for the United States it was expected that his 
visit would be only for a few months and that we should have 
him back in Dublin before he was much older. But the years 
went by and he stayed on in New York. He lived the last twelve 
years of his life there, first in hotels, and then in one of the French 
boarding houses that in those days gave New York what it is 
totally lacking in now, decent tables. Intellectuals came to 
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that boarding-house, Pettipas’s, to have dinner at his table, 
and talk to him, or rather have him talk to them. The famous 
American painter, John Sloan, has painted the conversationalist 
with his friends at table in the boarding-house that he made 
legendary. , 

About a week before his death my wife and I spent an evening 
with him in Petipas’s. He told me about a “‘ Dialogue in Heaven ” 
that he was going to write: it was between Thackeray and 
Becky Sharp, and in the course of it Becky would show the 
Vanity Fair man that it was she and not silly Amelia that he 
had loved all the time, for it was she he had been happy in reveal- 
ing; it was she who had interested, who had fascinated him, 
and what did his moral judgment matter ? 

There is a poem of his son’s which places him on the stage 
of the Abbey Theatre. He has come on to defend J. M. Synge 
who has been denounced for treating Irish country people as 
idealizers of a parricide. “‘ Ireland is a land of saints,” he says. 
He puts his hand to his mouth and whisper, “ Plaster saints! ” 
he says it as if he were revealing a family secret that, in a gathering 
of the family could be smiled at. It was not the eloquent speeches 
the audience carried away with them, but the memory of the old 
man, smiling and with a wistful look, who made a joke of a self- 
righteousness that is always a lack of self-knowledge. 

My last sight of him was on a platform, but fifteen years 
later. In those latter days of his life he had written a poem, and 
when a group we were connected with wanted to arrange a poetry 
reading, my wife suggested J. B. be asked to join in it. It was grand 
to see the octogenarian come on the platform, and with surety 
and yet with some wistfulness repeat the poem that was a sort 
of valedictory, “Autumn.” I went out of the hall with him, 
wanting to send him home in a taxi-cab. But no—he wanted 
to walk back, and I watched him go along at a good gait. He 
stayed in bed the next day, and the day after he said to a visitor : 
“See if there is a letter from my daughter.’’ And then, “ Be 
sure to look at the maid as you go down. She is a Spanish girl 
and I think she is lovely.’”’ He died the day after. 

When I went back among the poets, they were all talking 
of his striking appearance and the moving delivery of the poem 
of his old age. It was published in a poetry magazine put out 
by young poets. 


VOLVERE VOLUMINA HIBERNIAE* 
By Richard Best 


ve I remember Bergin—that great Irish scholar—saying 
to me once: “ No one knows Irish. I don’t know Irish.” 
“ Well,” I said, “‘ I don’t know Irish if you don’t.” 

Bergin, of course, had no sense of time. He spent thirty-five 
years on his great edition of an Irish metrical treatise and when 
he died he had to leave it unfinished. He was unhurried. Where 
others, mistrusting, might have said—‘ But time escapes,” his 
reply would have been that of Browning’s Grammarian, who 
might have been Bergin himself :—‘‘ What’s time? Leave now 
for dogs and apes, Man has forever.” 

How well I remember meeting Bergin for the first time in 
1904. You see, Irish studies had been languishing in Dublin, 
so Kuno Meyer had founded the School of Irish Learning and he 
brought over his friend John Strachan, a Scotsman, as its first 
lecturer and I was the honorary secretary. Over forty attended 
the first course and among them I remember was Mr. Pearse who 
was afterwards executed for his part in the insurrection of rg16. 
I remember some of the students used to speak of Bergin of Cork 
as the man who knew more Irish than anybody else, and I used 
to get a little bit irritated at this: “‘ Who is Bergin of Cork ? 
I’ve never heard of him.”” So at any rate Bergin of Cork then 
came up to the second course by Strachan in 1904, and I remember 
hearing a knock at the door going down, and there was a man— 
I remember his tan kid gloves, a moustache, and knickerbockers, 
and he said: “J am Bergin of Cork,” so I brought him up. 
Strachan was in the middle of his lecture, standing in a sea of 
chalk, because Strachan always held the chalk too high up—it 
was constantly snapping off. So I said: “ Professor Strachan, 
this is Professor Bergin of Cork,’”’ and Strachan bowed to the 
ground before him, and Bergin then took his seat beside me, 
and I’ll never forget this, that Strachan was reading at the moment 
and discussing with us the great Irish saga, “‘ The Destruction 
of Da Derga’s Hostel,” and the word “clune’”’ occurred in it, 
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and Strachan said—‘‘ Well, Mr. Best, I wonder what the origin of 
that word is—what it means?” So I ventured to suggest 
humbly—Latin, pluma, and Strachan said rather contemptuously : 
“Why should we borrow a word like pluma?”’ So at any rate 
Bergin nudged me, and I found he had written down in his book— 
“Trish clune, Latin pluma.” And I felt greatly bucked up with 
this, after Strachan’s snub. So now I’m told that pluma—that 
it was borrowed from Latin pluma—but “ clune”’ in Irish didn’t 
mean a feather, but a feather bed, you see. So Bergin and I 
became great friends. And he looked over the first text which 
I had edited myself which happened to be in classical Irish, and 
when I asked Strachan to explain some difficulties—he said : 
“You'd better ask Bergin about it. He knows more about that 
than I do.” Anyway, he thought so much of Bergin that a special 
Scholarship was given him to go to Germany for two years, so 
Bergin then went to Germany, and he went to Zimmer as his 
first professor, and he often used to tell me about his disputing 
with Zimmer during the course of the lectures, because, of course, 
he would see where Zimmer was wrong ; and on several occasions 
—Zimmer, when he was worsted, used to say: “ Weiter!” 
that is, ““Goon!” But of course Bergin had a great admiration 
for Zimmer’s originality ; but anyway Bergin when he returned 
was made Lecturer at the School of Irish Learning. 

One day when Meyer was staying in Dublin—he generally 
stayed with us—I came back that evening and found Meyer 
extended on the sofa, somewhat tired. He had been with 
Bergin, so I said to him ‘“ How did you get on with Bergin?” 
and he said: ‘‘ Wonderfully well.” And then he said in his 
magisterial way: ‘‘I have now come to the conclusion that 
Bergin knows more Irish than anybody else.’”’ So I was delighted 
to hear it of course because Bergin was ‘‘ our man.” ‘“‘ What!” 
I said, ‘“‘more than Stokes, more than Strachan, more than 
Windisch, more than Thurneysen and other Continentals! How 
have you come to that conclusion?” ‘‘ Well,” he said, “ every 
problem I’ve discussed with Bergin, linguistically, he had the 
solution for it at once.”” And that, of course, was true. Bergin 
hadn’t then read as much older Middle Irish as Meyer had— 
certainly not as much as Stokes but he had that inner knowledge 
which he had all his life—the knowledge of Irish idiom, and that’s 
what impressed Meyer. Other very competent scholars today 
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hold the same opinion that Bergin knew Irish better than anybody 
and that he was a better scholar than all those great scholars 
though he had no urge to publish. He—Bergin, then, was like 
an examiner—he was a corrector, he saw the mistakes in other 
people’s work and he once lamented to me that he was that. 
He said: “‘ That’s due to my beginnings as a teacher in the 
Grammar School. I had to read over exercises and compositions 
of the students and I would say to myself: “‘ Well, there must 
be some mistake here: Where is it? And I would look until 
I found the mistake.’’ So he became—against his own natural 
inclinations—a hunter for mistakes. And Bergin—he knew 
modern Irish so well that he saw mistakes almost everywhere. 
I remember walking down Grafton Street with him once. There 
was a streamer across the street, in Irish, about some féte that 
was coming off. And Bergin, looking up at the streamer said 
“Eight mistakes or nine mistakes.’”’ So I ignorantly pointed 
out what I thought was one, and Bergin said “Why?” That 
was a great word he had—that “ Why.” So of course I was 
wrong. 
Father Peter O’Leary he admired beyond every other writer 
of modern Irish. He loved Father Peter, and Father Peter 
loved him. Father Peter O’Leary then died and Bergin went to 
his funeral and when the coffin was being lowered into the ground, 
Bergin looked at the coffin and turned away with agony in his 
face, and some friend taking his arm to condole with him said: 
“Oh this is very sad,” and Bergin pointed to the coffin and said : 
“Five mistakes.’ He had noticed there were five mistakes on 
the brass plate. He was a very critical man. I never myself 
ventured on a phrase of Irish in the presence of Bergin because 
he would put his fingers in his ears. But once I did, and he said : 
“The Irish which you speak reminds me of the Irish which one 
would use in a public house.’’ Well, I never frequented a public 
house and neither did Bergin. Sarah Purser painted Bergin’s 
portrait and asked me round to see it. I remember Douglas 
Hyde was there, and Hyde, when the portrait was hoisted on 
the easel said, ‘“ Who is it? Whoisit?’”’ And she looked very 
erestiallens is it*atjudger he said’ + *Yessmlesaid:* irit:s 
the judge of us all. It’s Bergin.” 

My own interest in Irish began in the 1890’s when John 
Millington Synge, the dramatist, brought me to hear D’Arbois 
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de Joubanville lecture on Irish in Paris. D’Arbois wanted to 
have an Irishman who knew Irish in his class, and when he met 
Synge he said “‘ Je vous payerai, monsieur.’’ And Synge said: 
“Oh sir, it would be a very great honour to go to your courses. 
I wouldn’t think of taking anything for it.” Of course Synge 
knew that D’Arbois didn’t know that Synge never was what 
you would call an Irish scholar. Synge had just come from the 
Aran Islands when I met him. Anyway, when I went back to 
Dublin I began to learn Irish, and in 1903, when Kuno Meyer 
founded the School of Irish Learning I became secretary. Meyer 
felt the necessity of giving some training in the science of phonetics. 
And to that end he brought over the great master of phonetics, 
Henry Sweet, to give a course of lectures. Sweet—how well I 
remember it—Sweet was a dry little man, but no teacher. So 
when I, as honorary secretary, brought him up to the class to 
deliver his opening lecture, he put his hand over his mouth and 
laughed, and said: “‘ But what am | to say—what am I to say ? ” 
“Oh,” I said: “ Just tell us what phonetics are—give us a few 
general hints about what phonetics are, and the importance 
of the subject.” 

“The Irish” he said in a pamphlet he published later, “ are 
not so very quick at learning .. . . The fact is they are too quick, 
they overleap themselves, they haven’t patience enough. The 
Protestant Archbishop—(that was the nickname he gave to me)— 
is the best in the class. But then he is half a Scotsman like most 
of the Ulster people.” 

Sweet—Andrew Lang called him Bitter Sweet—was really 
the founder of English phonetics. It may not be generally 
known, but in Bernard Shaw’s play, “ Pygmalion,” Sweet was 
the original of the character who trained the flower girl how to 
pronounce English with a society accent. 

Yes, Sweet was bitter, in a good many ways. Meyer told 
me that his favourite amusement was to dictate dialogues into 
his phonograph—there was no gramophone then—and then he 
would sit down at the far end of the room and turning it on, 
laugh as he heard his own dialogue. He was a disappointed 
man; he never got a chair at Oxford as he thought he ought 
to have got. And Sir John Rees, who knew him well, told me 
that once he was walking down the Broad with his wife, and they 
met Sweet. Sweet of course, took off his hat and greeted them. 
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But Rees said: ‘I saw in a mirror, Sweet, reflected, shaking 
his fist at me.” Yes. Bitter Sweet. Kuno Meyer, on the other 
hand, was the kindest of men, and—just to show how greatly 
beloved he was by his friends and colleagues—on his birthday 
they used to have a banquet in his honour and various people 
would send in contributions to it, generally little poems. Sir 
Walter Raleigh, for instance, and John Sampson, who was the 
librarian at Liverpool University and an old gipsy friend of 
Meyer’s. Here is one on his fiftieth birthday, by Sampson, based 
on an ancient Irish metre: It’s called “A Clap on the Back 
for Kuno ” :— 

Halfway House to Valhalla, where carouse Zeuss and 

Zumph, 
Where Pott and Bopp stop, in this age when the feeble 
folk allege 

That we’re all too old at when? Ten? 

Up our sleeve 

We've a trump card, 

I believe 

I will retort, Sirs, do you know Kuno? 

Kuno Meyer is a theme that might inspire 

Bolder bards than I to worse verse 

Like a rock that has stood the tempest’s shock 

Kuno at this vain world’s wiles 

Smiles. 

His great name puts all lesser lights to shame, 

Making feats that we think tall, small, 

So I raise this full glass in Kuno’s praise, 

Wishing him with heart and soul 

Skal ! 

May you live while this world has aught to give 

And when tedium wafts you sky-high 

May none carp when you bag the biggest harp 

May the cloud on which you sit 

Fit. 
Kuno Meyer—oh he was so gracious and nice to me when I first 
met him in Dublin, just before he founded the School of Irish 
Learning in 1903. I remember then seeing him talking to Zimmer, 
another great Celtic scholar, and when I mentioned this to him 
he said: ‘‘ Oh yes, that was the first time I spoke to Zimmer. 
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I felt the time had come to bury the hatchet.’”” You see Meyer 
and Zimmer had disagreed over an onslaught which Zimmer 
had made on his old master, Windisch, the Celtic scholar, Windisch 
I met later in Leipzig: he had just celebrated his seventieth 
birthday and Kuno Meyer brought me to see him, a nice old man, 
as I thought then, with a little skull cap and a white beard and 
a beautiful rosy complexion. 


And J’ll never forget sitting in his study with him, and of 
course he was a Hanoverian, and he began to talk about things 
in general, and when he saw that I understood something in 
German he spoke German, and we discussed Irish scholarship. 


Sol said: “ Sir” to him, I said: “ Were you not the person 
who introduced Nietzsche to Wagner?” ‘Oh yes,” he said, 
“T did.’ And then he, of course, knew Nietzsche very well, 
Nietzsche was a lecturer in philology in Leipzig as a young man. 
Wagner had invited them both to dinner one evening, and of 
course, the Wagners lived, I suppose, in great style. It was 
necessary to dress to go to dinner with the Wagners. But 
Nietzsche had no evening clothes, so he ordered an evening suit, 
and the tailor brought the suit to Windisch’s rooms, to fit them 
on—on that very evening, while Windisch was there, and when 
he had put on the trousers, he presented the bill for the suit to 
Nietzsche, but poor Nietzsche had no money to pay for it, and 
he wouldn’t take his word for it that he would pay him later on. 
So as Nietzsche had no money to pay, the tailor began to drag 
the trousers off Nietzsche, and left him standing there in his 
shirt. So Windisch had to go round to the Wagners and excuse 
the absence of Nietzsche. 


Yes, Windisch was not the only eminent Celtic scholar who 
knew Nietzsche because Thurneysen also—when Thurneysen 
was an undergraduate, he told me, Nietzsche sent for him and said : 
“If you come to my courses, I will make a super-man of you.” 
But Thurneysen didn’t want to become a super-man, so he didn’t 
go. But I said to Thurneysen, ‘‘ Well, you have become a super- 
man, notwithstanding.”’ 


Anyhow, it was Kuno Meyer who took me to see Windisch 
in Leipzig. Meyer had a missionary zeal. He never travelled 
without a volume of Jane Austen and he loved to repeat Milton’s 
sonnets, and he delighted in Borrow whom he once met. No 
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one else translated the early Irish lyrical and nature poems so 
beautifully : he seemed to skim the cream off Irish poetry. He 
liked meeting people and distinguished people especially. He 
used to write to me almost every week for years and he would 
tell me, for instance, about meeting Theodore Roosevelt in Ger- 
many and talking to him about Irish mythology. Meyer liked 
Society and felt perfectly at home in it. How very different 
from Bergin. Bergin had a simple nature. He didn’t like titled 
people or Colonels or “ big-house”’ people, or going down to 
dinner in evening dress. He didn’t even like taking the middle 
of the road, as we sometimes did when walking down the street : 
he looked upon that as rather uppish. Il never forget when 
Dr. Binchy, our Minister in Berlin, asked me and my wife to go 
and stay with him there one Easter. She couldn’t go, and so 
I asked—‘‘ May I bring Bergin?” _[’ll never forget Bergin. 
When we got to Berlin the Legation car met us, and it was a mag- 
nificent motor with a chauffeur and I thought Bergin looked 
a bit embarrassed and uneasy because he certainly wasn’t going 
to Drumquin where Binchy would have met him with a sweater 
on and no hat. When we arrived at the Legation the Thurneysens 
were guests at the time and Dr. Binchy, bringing Bergin into 
the drawing room, said: ‘Well I hope you’ll be happy here and 
enjoy yourself and stay as long as you can.”’ And Bergin, rather 
brushing him aside and looking up at the lofty ceiling, Bergin 
said: “‘ Ah, le silence de ces espaces infinis m’effraie.’’ Bergin 
denied afterwards that he had said such a thing, but I said: “ It 
was a very witty thing to say, Bergin.” I wish I could have 
thought of saying that.”” It was Pascal. But I'll never forget 
how Bergin cheered up when we were leaving Berlin. I was 
going to Amsterdam and The Hague to see the picture galleries, 
but he—he was going back home to Cork and he was a different 
man already. He was always different in Cork. He had a Cork 
accent ; he began to talk like that—“ Look at this”’ (imitating) 
—a regular Corkman. 

Bergin had a gift for writing satirical verse to amuse his 
friends, not only in English and Irish, in honour of men lke 
Thurneysen and others, but also in Latin, in Greek, and even 
in Sanscrit. One of his best loved friends was A, and Bergin 
published two little poems entitled “ If A! had written the Iliad 
and the Odyssey.”” The first is called “ The Iliad’ :— 
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“TI saw the galleys on a golden strand 
The rolling chariots and the blazing spears, 
The leagured loveliness, the suppliant hand, 
The vengeance and the fears. 
And far above the dust of destinies, 
From there ambrosia falls and amethyst, 
The awfuleyes of plumed dieties, 
Look downwards through the mist. 
And past is fused in present, 
Hate in love, 
Unconscious joy and conscious pain were mute 
There where immortal valour vainly stood 
Against the absolute.”’ 

And then the Odyssey : 

““No, not for thee the wine dark wave 
And surface palace of delight, 
Calypso’s eye and Cyclop’s cave, 
The Laestrygonian appetites. 
The straining oars, the lowered skies, 
The fiery scorn and seabirds scream— 
All are illusions to the wise 
Shapes of the sundered Self in dream. 
Turn back O Wanderer, curb thy will 
Forget the clamour of the sea, 
Sit by the cleansed hearth, be still, 
And contemplate Infinity.” 

It has often occurred to me that if Bergin had published 
nothing over his own name, a critical historian of the future 
would say: ‘“‘ This man Bergin must have known Irish better 
than anyone else, because of the tributes paid to him by great 
scholars like Stokes, Meyer, Strachan, Thurneysen and others, 
for solving their problems and correcting their errors. His chief 
contribution to old Irish grammar, made towards the end of his 
life, and which will ultimately be known as Bergin’s Law, had 
to do with the syntax of the verb—the most difficult verb in any 
inter-European language. Bergin was able to solve a problem 
which had baffled all other scholars. 

How well I remember seeing Bergin for the last time, in his 
coffin. I took my last farewell of my dear old friend—I remember 
I bent over and touched his ice-cold brow with my lips, and it 
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seemed at the time to tranquillise him a bit. His passing, we 
all felt, was like the parting of day and night. 

To know Irish as people know other languages one would have 
to pray—in the words of an old Irish prayer for long life—‘‘ May 
I live a hundred times a hundred years, each hundred of them 
apart. I summon their bones to me. May the grace of the 
Holy Spirit be upon me. Dominus et salus, Dominus et salus, 
Dominus et salus, Christi et salus, Christi et salus, Christi et 
salus.”’ 


THE CIRCUS PONY 
By Michael McLaverty 


| fete four children were in the sitting-room, warmly sheltered 
from the cold wind that was sweeping up in gusts from the 
lough. Now and again it flung handfuls of hailstones against 
the window-panes and bumped like a mattress against the gable 
of the house. Kevin, a boy of ten, was standing at one of the 
windows gazing out at the dry hailstones as they bounced on the 
lawn and combed through the chilled trees in the orchard. 
And with each shower that passed he saw the hailstones gather 
in the hoof-marks in the fields and lie white as snow on the road 
that switch-backed across the hedgy countryside. 

For awhile he scanned the road for he wanted to 
be first in seeing his father’s car coming from the town and be 
the first out of the room as it drove into the stabled yard at the 
back of the house. His father was to be home before five, and 
already five had chimed from the marble clock on the mantelpiece, 
and soon the blue of the sky would darken down for the coming 
of night and the lights in the farmhouses would shine out across 
the cold fields. 

Of his three sisters Eileen, the eldest, was practising her 
pieces at the piano, playing softly, and paying no heed to anything 
else. Rita, with her black fringe broken in places like a comb, 
was stretched out on the hearthrug with a book propped between 
her elbows, and Kevin sensed that she was slyly watching him, 
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determined that he wouldn’t be first out of the room to greet 
the car. Joan, the youngest, was kneeling at the sofa with her 
dolls and scolding her teddy-bear for having fallen forward with 
outstretched arms and head touching its legs. “If you don’t 
sit up straight and have manners like the rest of the children 
you'll have to go to bed”’, she said. ‘‘ Do you hear? Now be 
a good teddy ’—and straightening the brass bell on his ribboned 
neck she stood him soldierly against the sofa and propped dolls 
at each side to comfort him. 

Rita, with one side of her face red and swollen by the fire, 
glanced at Joan with unspoken cynicism, and closed her eyes. 

“You played with dolls yourself, Rita’’, Kevin said, “so 
you needn’t sneer ”’. 

“Tm not sneering. I’m reading, so mind your own business, 
Mister Smarty ”’. 

Kevin shrugged his shoulders and turned to the window 
again. He tapped with his fingers on the window-ledge, beating 
time to the tune of the piano. Once more he gazed across the 
fields to the road but seeing its whiteness still unmarked by car- 
lines he knew his father hadn’t passed yet. The blue sky was 
empty of cloud, the fields white except for black patches under 
the hedges near the roadside. He breathed mist upon the window- 
pane and as he drew a little man on it with his finger something 
moving below on the road caught his eye. He put his hands in 
his pockets and humming to himself he withdrew from the window 
with a lazy, casual walk. But his manner didn’t deceive Rita 
and she bounced to her feet and rushed to the door shouting: 
~ Daddys here)” 

“Come back at once!” Eileen ordered as Rita and Kevin 
struggled for possession of the door-knob. But Rita ignored her, 
shouldered Kevin aside and was first out to meet the car as it 
drove up with its roof white with hailstones. 

Usually they all fought to get opening the car-door but this 
evening they held back, fascinated by what was standing up 
in the trailer attached to the car. It was a black pony, not much 
bigger than a goat, and it was twitching its ears from the melting 
hailstones that tickled it. The two yard-dogs were barking 
furiously and jumping up at the side of the trailer, the children 
gathering at each side of it, patting the pony’s head and picking 
off the straw and hailstones that were entangled in its mane. 
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““She’s mine, Daddy! She’s for me! ”’ Kevin was exclaiming 
as Joan scampered off to tell her mother to come quick. 


““She’s not a lady’, the father said as he clouted the two 
dogs aside and unhitched the tail-board. And there, cradled in 
yellow straw, stood the whole pony with spills of steam hanging 
from each nostril. ‘‘ He’s so small he could hide in a potato 
bag’, the father said, piloting the pony on to the wet yard. 
The pony stood with patient unconcern, the children hugging 
his damp cold neck, and the dogs sniffing at the long tail blown 
sideways by the wind. 

He's for me, isnt he, Daddy? ~ 

“ He’s for all of you if you behave yourselves ”’. 

“He’s one of the ponies we saw in Cinderella ’’, Joan said. 

“ He’s not one of Cinderella’s ponies, stupid ’’, Rita corrected. 
“They were all white and he’s all black ”’. 

The mother hadn’t come out yet to see the new arrival so 
the pony was led through the back door and down to the warm 
kitchen, the children skipping with delight on hearing his tiny 
hooves tinkle on the tiles. 

“Glory be to God what have you here!” the mother said, 
her hands white with flour. “ Where on earth did you pick up 


that toy?” 
“No toy at all’’, the father answered, and lifting the pony’s 
long tail he used it to dust the window-sill. “‘ He can be used 


for many things, and I believe he can do tricks to no end. He’s 
so clever he can almost tell what you’re thinking ”’. 

“T know what I’ll be thinking if you don’t take him out of 
my kitchen and let me get the tea ready in some sort of Christian 
decency ’’, and she patted the pony, leaving a floury mark on 
his forelock. 

“ He can sleep in my room in thecorner, can’t he, Mammy ? ” 
Kevin was asking, but before she had time to reply the father 
was leading the pony out to the yard again. And leaning into 
the back of the car he produced another surprise for them: a 
leather saddle complete with stirrups; and as he strapped it on the 
pony Kevin and Rita pushed one another and shouted: “ Me 
first, Daddy. Oh, please, please! ’’ Without a word the father 
lifted Joan on to its back, and as he led it by the bridle her mother 
waved out to her from the kitchen window. 
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Soon they all had rides on it except Eileen and when it came 
to her turn she refused to take it. 

‘““T’m too heavy ”’, she protested as Kevin and Rita tugged 
at her arms. : 

“She’s afraid! Eileen’s afraid ’’, they chanted. 

“Tm not afraid ’’. 

“Then why don’t you go for your ride?” 

“T don’t want to” 

“Come on, Eileen ’’, enticed the father, patting the saddle. 
“ He’s as quiet as a rabbit. He'll not throw you ”’ 

“Td only hurt him ’”’, she said, disengaging Kevin’s hand 
as he dragged her forward. 

To encourage her her father threw his leg over the pony’s 
back and lifted his feet to keep them from trailing on the ground. 
“Come on, Eileen. Look how he can carry me”. But Eileen 
could not bear to look at him and she turned and fled into the 
house, and her father realizing he had distressed her slid off its 
back and led the pony to the stable door. 

“Daddy ’’, Kevin pleaded, “get him to do some tricks 
before he goes to bed ”’. 

“Oh, do, do!” Rita said. 

“Some other day but not now. He’s tired after his journey 
and we can ’t stay out here in the cold all evening ”’ 

“ Just get him to do one’ 


He didn’t listen to them. a lit the hurricane are and led 
the pony out of the draughty yard and into the warm stable. 
Dolly, the mare, turned her head slowly and glanced sideways 
at the pony. Beside her great bulk he looked like a strange, 
undeveloped foal, a foal that could pass under her belly without 
touching her. He pressed against her front leg and pulled hay 
from the manger, their shadows staggering on the wall in the 
light from the lamp. The children eyed him in joyous stillness. 

“ There’s cheek for you!” the father laughed. “‘ He’s only 
a visitor—only here on a holiday and he’s ready to eat us out 
of house and home. You’d think he owned the place ”’. 

“Oh, is he not ours for ever, Daddy! Can we not keep 
him ? Can we not buy him? ”’ 


“ Nothing could buy him. His circus would collapse without 
him. He has to go back before Easter ”’ 
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“ But why can’t we buy him? Why, Daddy, why?” Kevin 
said, plucking his father’s sleeve to attract his attention. 

“Hurry in out of the cold’’, the father said and bolted the 
stable door. 

It seemed suddenly darker outside, the lamplight flashing 
on the wet concrete, more stars in the sky and one trembling 
in the water-trough under the pump in the middle of the yard. 
An aeroplane zoomed overhead but none of the children looked 
up to pick out its red and green lights that winked from the 
wing-tips. 

At the tea-table the father related how he had managed to 
get the pony on loan and how, without fail, he would have to 
be sent back at Easter to join his travelling circus. Shaking a 
finger at Kevin he warned him never to take the pony out on 
to the road. They could ride him of course up and down to the 
gate and around the sloping field as soon as the fresh grass began 
to rise. 

He explained how he was to be combed and brushed, how 
foddered and bedded, and what polish to use on the saddle. He 
mentioned everything except what mattered most: how you 
got the pony to do his tricks. 

“To-morrow you'll show us—won’t you, Daddy ?”’ 

“Tl see’’, the father smiled. “‘He mightn’t like to do 
tricks except for payment. If he broke his leg doing a trick, 
what’d we do?” 

“ Tell them the truth and don’t torment them any longer ? ” 
the mother said. She waited but he didn’t answer her. “ It’s 
my firm belief you don’t know at all”’, she added. 

“The owner told me he’s the cleverest pony in Ireland. 
He can do everything but talk ”’. 

The mother shook her head and turned to Kevin: “Go to 
bed, son. If the pony can do tricks you'll be the one to make him. 
No one else could do it but you”’. 

“ That settles it’, the father said. “ We'll leave all his capers 
and performances in Kevin’s hands. Here and now we appoint 
him chief ringmaster ”’. 

When Kevin was in bed Rita came into his room and got 
in beside him for a few minutes ; and they lay and talked about 
the pony and arranged to call him Dandy. No other name would 
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suit, and if Eileen wanted to change it they wouldn’t allow her. 
He would be called Dandy—and that was that ! 

Next morning Kevin awoke early. A light covering of snow 
had fallen during the night and his room dazzled in the reflected 
whiteness. As he dressed he looked down at the yard to where 
drips from the eaves drew a dark line on the snow beneath. The 
pump with its neck maned with snow looked like a stiff little 
pony drinking at the water-trough ; and there were even drips 
from its mouth tracing little circles on the water, little circles 
that looped together for a moment and then disappeared. That’s 
how Dandy would drink, Kevin thought ; and he wished at that 
instant to be taking him out just to see how his hooves would 
print a black letter ‘‘n”’ all over the surface of the snow. 

The latch of the back-door clicked and his father crossed 
the yard with a bucket, and the two dogs came bounding from the 
hayshed and over to the stable-door where they sniffed at the 
yellow straw that stuck out between the jambs. And in a few 
minutes the thin snow was patterned crazily with their paw- 
marks and Kevin knew that before he had his breakfast taken 
the whole snow would be melted completely from the yard. 

He hurried out to school, running ahead of Rita and Joan. 
He was bursting to tell about the pony, and the boys gathered 
round him in the playground to hear about it. It was a prize 
circus pony, he told them, and it could do tricks to no end. What 
kind of tricks could it do? Oh, all kinds: it could catch the 
handle of the pump in its mouth and pump up the water. What 
else could it do? Kevin hesitated, drawing up from his memory 
tricks he had seen ponies do in Christmas circuses in Belfast. 
It could beg for bread, he told them, and it could give you its 
right hoof like a dog giving you its paw. It could walk round on 
its hind-legs and it could lie down and pretend to be dead. It 
could add up sums like 2 and 3, and 6 and 4, and tap out the 
answer with its foot. And if you put coloured handkerchiefs 
in a box and asked it to pick out a red one it would lift it out 
with its teeth and drop it at your feet like a dog with a rabbit. 

He allowed three boys to come home with him after school, 
but when they reached the end of the drive below the house they 
heard his dogs barking and refused to go any farther till he had 
locked them in. He ran up the drive, barred the dogs in a shed, 
and whistled to his three friends who stood swinging on the road- 
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side gate. They immediately threw their schoolbags behind the 
gatepost and raced up to him, and there in the safe silence of the 
yard they looked over the half-door of the stable at the black 
pony. It was, indeed, a wee beauty! And then he pointed to 
the saddle hanging from a peg in the wall. It took their breath 
away !—the hard shiny stirrups and the leather polished like a 
new chestnut. They would all get rides on it but not to-day. 
He wouldn’t be allowed to take it out to the fields till the ground 
warmed. They would have to wait till then. 

He let them into the stable, one at a time, to stroke the 
pony’s head and to feel the steel stirrups and the saddle. In 
hushed voices they called out: ‘Dandy! Dandy!” and to 
Kevin’s surprise the pony cocked its ears and the mare stamped 
a hind foot on the straw. 

“Get him to lie down and die, Kevin ’”’. 

“No, no, get him to do a sum”’. 

“Not now,” Kevin said. “‘ He doesn’t like performing in 
a stable, and into the bargain he’d only upset the mare ’”’. 

At that moment Kevin’s mother rapped the window sharply 
and called him for his dinner. His three friends scampered off, 
collected their schoolbags at the gate, and agreed among themselves 
that it was the dinkiest pony in the whole world. 

In the succeeding days the sun lengthened his stride up the 
sky, the withered grass shrivelled from the rising green in the 
fields, and the mare and the pony were put out to graze. Kevin 
and his sisters hurried home from school to ride the pony before 
the sudden fall of evening ; and since Kevin hadn’t yet discovered 
how the pony could be enticed to do a trick he allowed the two 
dogs to accompany him—an unexpressed warning to his school 
friends not to come into the field. From gaps in the hedge they 
would safely shout up to him: “ Kevin, make him do atrick... 
Make him do a trick ... Take in the dogs and give us rides 
apiece’. And as the pony jogged around, now with Kevin on 
its back, now with Rita, and now with Joan, bursts of enraged 
impatience would rush from the outcast spectators: ‘‘ Make 
him gallop... Ah, he can’t run... You'd get a better jaunt 
on a donkey”. 

“Come on, Kevin, and we’ll hiss the dogs on them ”’, Rita 
would urge indignantly. 

“Pretend you don’t hear them”’, Eileen would advise. 
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“ They'll change their tune when Daddy shows us how he 
does his tricks. Won’t they, Eileen ? ” 

“Tm sure they will”’. 

But with each day that passed Dandy displayed no mysterious 
inclination to do anything out of the ordinary. Kevin’s friends 
ceased coming near the field, and in school they often challenged 
him to race his prize pony against one of their old donkeys. 
They never wearied in their taunts and mockery. He grew to 
hate the school, and one evening as he followed his father round 
the stables, beseeching him to get the pony to do a trick his 
father shouted at him to give over and give his head peace 
sometime: “‘I don’t know how he does his tricks and I don’t 
care. You're never satisfied with anything. Away and ride 
him round the fields and don’t bother me any more!” 

The next day he didn’t go to school. He pretended he was 
sick. He stayed away for three days. He wanted to forget about 
the pony’s tricks but, when he returned to school, the boys 
wouldn’t allow him to forget. They mimicked him with cruel 
exaggeration: ‘“ When it begs for bread give it a loaf with jam 
on it... It’s the cutest pony in Ireland... It can do sums 
that’d puzzle the master ”’. 

But the following day, St. Patrick’s Day, the miracle 
happened. Kevin, Rita, and Joan were playing near the orchard, 
fixing a swing to an ash-bough when they heard in the distance 
the sound of the Lough Neagh Flute Band that was marching 
to the opening of a new sports’ ground near the chapel. They 
threw down their ropes, raced to the gate, closed it, and stood 
up on the bars to await the band. 

Kevin was on the topmost bar and by turning his head he 
saw the band as it came along. The band-leader, out in front 
in his blue uniform and white gloves, was twirling a pole with a 
silver knob that caught the sun; and the sound of the flutes 
and the big drum swamped the noise of the marching feet of the 
bandsmen and the stumbling feet of the boys who straggled at 
each side of the road. The sticks drubbed with furious rapidity 
on the kettle-drums, and their sounds ribbed out and belaboured 
the air with a frantic tizzing and frangling that forced Joan to 
draw back in fear. 

The band came abreast of the gate and Kevin looked down 
at it, seeing the fingers hopping madly on the flutes, and the 
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tiny cards of music with their printed notes like wriggling tadpoles. 
A boy with spectacles clashed cymbals together, the kettle- 
drums rolled out once more, and the air pranced with vigorous 
delight. The band passed the gate, but Joan who was peering 
fearfully through the hedge screamed out: “Look! Look 
what Dandy’s doing! ” 

Near the roadside hedge Dandy was parading round in a 
circle, nodding his head, lifting his forefeet with exaggerated 
precision and increasing his pace to the roll of the drums. And 
then at the sudden cessation of the kettle-drums and at the deep 
incoming beat from the big drum he rose up on his hind legs, 
pirouetted and boxed the air. 

The roadside hedge was now lined with heads at all levels, 
laughing and cheering the pony. And the bandsmen marched 
on, and their leader tossed up his tasselled pole, twirled it 
dexterously to the cheers behind him and strode ahead with 
ceremonial pomposity. Dandy followed the band on the inside 
of the hedge but at the end of the field where a fence blocked his 
way he halted with one foreleg raised lke an equestrian 
statue, his ears pricked towards the dwindling sound of the music. 
Tearing across the fields to him came the three children shrieking 
with delight. 

In school the next day everyone was talking about him and 
of the strange acts he had performed for the Lough Neagh Flute 
Band, and after school six or seven boys bolted down their dinner 
and set off to see for themselves the tricks of this wonderful 
pony. When they arrived at the field the two dogs were nowhere 
to be seen and the boys scrambled boldly through holes in the 
hedge and raced up to Kevin and Rita. Eileen was in the field, 
too, holding Joan by the hand. 

In front of the pony’s head Kevin stood with an empty milk 
can and a stick. He was hammering at the bottom of it, but 
the pony, with the vacant saddle on its back, was showing no 
interest in the unrhythmical sound. Kevin’s friends drew closer 
to him and pulling pencils from their pockets they held them to 
their mouths like a flute, ran their fingers along them and began 
to whistle. Kevin flogged away at the can with his stick. The 
pony shook itself, turned his back on them and began to graze. 

“ Dandy !’’ Kevin shouted, and he jerked the reins till the 
pony faced them again. 
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“Ach, he’s stupid’, one of the boys said with disgust. 

‘“‘ He’s the cutest and cleverest pony in Ireland. Everybody 
knows it ’’, Kevin said. 

“Make him give you his paw”. 

“Make him lie down and die ”’. 

“Make him do some damned thing and not keep us standing 
here all day ”’. 

“Nobody’s asking you to stand here all day!” Rita said 
pertly. 

“ Give us a ride on him”’. 

“We're not allowed to’’, Rita said, tossing her head. 

The boys laughed and elbowed one another, and one of 
them lifted a lump of sod and threw it at the pony. 

“ Just for that we'll not get him to do any tricks!” Kevin 
said. 

“You don’t know how! You don’t know how!” they 
chanted. 

“Don’t I! I could get him to do thousands of tricks! ”’ 

“Get him to do them then! Get him to do even one!” 

“Go on home out of this’, Eileen said, noticing that Kevin 
was nearly in tears. 

“We'll go when we’re ready. You think because you're at 
a convent school you can. order us about ’’, one said, and they 
giggled and stumbled against her. 

“Tl get the dogs and they'll fix you!”’ she said; and on 
hearing this they fled down the field and on to the road where 
they hung about, shouting and jeering through holes in the hedge. 

Rita lifted Kevin’s stick, marched over to the pony and 
mounted him smartly. She tapped him with the stick and he 
suddenly took fright and galloped down the sloping field. She 
was bounced about without grace or rhythm. She tried not to 
scream, and as she was joggled off she held on to the reins and 
was dragged along the ground. She heard a volley of cheers 
from the road and she scrambled to her feet and lashed out at 
the pony with her stick. And suddenly the pony rose up stiffly 
on its hind legs, grimaced horribly, the silver bit in its mouth 
and grass between its teeth. 

“ Rita! Rita!’ Eileen yelled as she and Kevin ran down 
to her. Eileen snatched the stick and broke it in two, the pony 
still pirouetting, and breathing with a fearful choking sound. 
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““ Now you see how you get him to do his tricks! You see 
itnow!”’ Eileen said in a broken voice. “ It’s horrible, horrible ’’, 
she cried, waiting for the pony to cease its painful caperings. 

“There, Dandy! That’ll do! Down, please, down!”’ she 
said soothingly, and at that moment she saw the fear of punish- 
ment in its dark eyes, saw the cruelty that produced circus joys. 

At last, exhausted, the pony placed its forefeet on the ground. 
Its sides heaved rapidly and little patches like snow gathered at 
the corners of its mouth. It stood still, subdued, motionless with 
expectant fear. 

Rita was crying and rubbing her knee, and Joan was helping 
her to pick the pieces of crushed grass from her frock. 

Kevin stared dumbly, now at the pony, and now at the 
broken stick lying at Eileen’s feet. He was thinking of something, 
something that puzzled him. But what it was he did not know. 

“ Get him to do it again!’ came a prolonged shout from the 
roadside. “‘ Get him to do it again!’’ But none of the four 
children seemed to hear what was shouted up at them. 


VERSE CHRONICLE 


By Padraic Fallon 


COLLECTED POEMS OF GEORGE BARKER. Faber and Faber. 18s. 
THE MAGIC FLUTE by W. H. Auden and Chester Kallman. Faber and Faber. 


15s. 
LIKE A BULWARK by Marianne Moore. Faber and Faber. tos. 6d. 
TENANTS OF THE HOUSE by Dannie Abse. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 
THE HAWK AND THE RAIN by Ted Hughes. Faber and Faber. tos. 6d. 
OXFORD POETRY 1957. Fantasy Press. 5s. 
THE TIME BEING by Richard Weber. The Dolmen Press. 5s. 
O’REILLY by Richard Weber. THE MINES OF SIBERIA by Arland Usher. 
The Dolmen Press. 
ON POETRY AND POETS by T. S. Eliot. Faber and Faber. 21s. 


A collected edition of the poems of George Barker, 1930-1935, brings a 
quarter of a century’s work into easy perspective, not only the work of this 
particular poet himself but of English poetry as a whole, from the time when 
Auden was a power and Mr. Eliot the ruler of a waste land. 

Auden, poker-faced or deadpan, needs another different kind of poet to 
supply the opposite pole, and whether this almost major role will be thrown on 
the late Dylan Thomas or on George Barker remains to be seen. Dionysos has 
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his share in the creation of all poetry of importance, the Corybantic dance is a 
response to the body rhythms that make up the releasing levers in man, and the 
flesh and the devil seem to be necessary to the process of lying down with the 
lamb. So the work of any major poet must acknowledge this dualism, not merely 
through the head, and in the cerebral agony of Mr Eliot, or in the dedicated 
understatement of Auden where the common affairs of the heart seem always to 
be side-stepped, or rather where the emotions are kept under remote control in 
the English manner. 

Mr. Barker, it seems to me, has much. more head than Dylan Thomas, and 
just as heady a rhetoric, so as he has no qualms about large speech, many of the 
poems in this book seem to me to come off greatly. Just as many fail, of course, 
but ninety in any hundred poems written by any poet come to as much grief, 
and the one that wins out pays for the trouble. 

How many winners in this book is another question. And another is, has the 
poet progressed from the very promising beginning of 1935, that is if a poet ever 
progresses ? To me, it seems that the early faults of the too-glib congruity, the 
flashy image that seems right on the first reading but moves—on the second reading 
—against the burden of the poem, are all there only more so in the later work. 
The poet is as susceptible to surfaces as ever, and seems as ever to be in search 
of the line rather than the poem. He is one that has his own meanings thrust 
upon him. And this, while it makes for an immediate sparkle and iridescence 
leaves the major and underlying form of things obscured. Where Auden is black- 
and-white, an iceberg on a black north sea, Mr. Barker is spendthrift summer in 
a squander of misty hills. It is in the lines we find him, little turns of the road, 
a gape of miniatures, rather in the resultant plastic of the whole . 

Mr. Auden, harnessed this time to Mr. Chester Kallman, comes on the stage 
this time with a new version of the libretto of Mozart’s Magic Flute. He is 
accordingly hogtied as a poet in more ways than one. Indeed, this playing to a 
musical score has as much character as a child playing with marbles and is not 
even as necessary. A commissioned job, of course, for dispersal over as many 
wave-lengths as there are people and kinds of people, so we cannot expect him to 
add any personal meaning to the thing. Not that the opera did not require a 
revised libretto. Dent’s version has all the silly bravura of a fat soprano, and I 
think the Auden-Kallman rearrangement if it is singable, would bring the opera 
a new lease of life for people who require sense in libretti. Usually people don’t. 
They find their classics emotionally in their teens, and, blindspots and all, hold 
on to them for all they’re worth. Libretti anyway are just old hooks to hold up 
an opera cloak, an excuse to make music visible. 

Miss Marianne Moore is an exquisite verbalist. Her stuff is the still life that 
takes the painter’s pattern. At its best it has a kind of wiseacre patter too, 
which is attractive, and being an observer she has a tourist quality of newness 
when she comes to make her summing up. I do not denigrate all this. I read her 
with vast enjoyment and I have found always in her rhythmical tricks more 
than much technical interest. (Does she or does she not evolve from Gertrude 
Stein technically? A Stein without the same again?) 

In this little book the tone’s the one she had in the beginning and there are 
one or two silly poems in which only the prose keeps the bombast down. Inflation, 
I mean, not bombast. She needs the visual to build her communings on, something 
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already in the picture on which she can count and recreate in her own inimitable 
manner. Without it, there is, alas, only manner— 
THE WEB ONE WEAVES IN ITALY 
grows till it is not what but which, 
blurred by too much. The very blasé alone could 
choose the contest or fair to which to go. 
The crossbow tournament at Gubbio? 


For quiet excitement, canoe-ers 
Or peach fairs? or near Perugla, the mule-show : 
if not the Palio, slaying the Saracen, 
One salutes—on reviewing again 
this modern mythologica 
esopica—its nonchalance of the mind, 
that ‘fount by which enchanting gems are spilt ’. 
And are we not charmed by the result ?— 
quite different from what goes on 
at the Sorbonne ; but not entirely, since flowering 
in more than mere talent for spectacle. 
Because the heart is in it all as well. 


A couple of postcards would say that better. And recipients would have the 
stamps for their albums. 


Dannie Abse is a young poet, made something to the Auden measure for the 
Moment but he’ll come round— 
The Court will not adjourn. 
Time’s fires leap and bum 
And mavericks such as I 
Must be branded in their turn— 
To reek of human flesh 
Whilst venal courtiers cry : 
“Conform, conform or die.’... 


Outside is a lonely place. 

But within there’s barely space 
To embrace each other. 

Edicts from the palace 

As lover fumbles lover 

And cynical voices cry : 
‘Conform, conform or die.’ 


He has more invention, or more fancy, than most young poets. In DUALITY 
for instance, he gives us his own Janus-like version of the more than one face of 
man— 

Twice upon a time 
there was one man who had two faces, 
two faces but one profile ; 
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not Jekyll and Hyde, not good and bad, 
and if one were cut, the other would bleed— 
two faces different as hot and cold... 

Now, now, I hang these masks on the wall. 
Oh Christ, take one and leave me ail 

lest four tears from two eyes fall. 

This verse is a little rough, I admit, and I fancy the last heartfelt ejaculation 
would be more effective dramatically if more deadpan. The use of the phrase, 
“twice upon a time’ too gives an effect of striving for effect, definitely a fault 
this as it occurs again and again—as in the opening lines of the Poem of Celebration; 

I lean against the air, 
It gives way like unstitched water. I fall in 
but am drowned in air— 


This has nothing to do with truly poetic speech which at bottom is a knit of 
meanings though the surface be divided into disparities. I find too an errant 
fancy will not make up for intrinsic integrity, as in POSTCARD FROM 
CORNWALL— 

Ears, there are, like girl-shells listening to 

the buoy-whistling sailors in the two-time swell, 

but I will not tell the secret of the dog-chained 

growling sea scrambling up the beach for a bone— 
which is doubtful Thomas at best. Mr. Abse’s strength, indeed, is not in the 
ebullient, unlike Mr. Barker, or in the over-tremoured verbal humours of Dylan 
Thomas. He is best when he writes with modesty, but that is the greatest gift 
the fairy Godmother can give, so we can’t expect it in every poem. 


Mr. Ted Hughes’s approach to the magic of image-making rings simple as 
the truth— 
O lady, when the sea carressed you 
You were a marble of foam— 
And large speech too, with the large things coming through ; 
O lady, consider when I shall have lost you 
The moon’s full hands, scattering waste, 
The sea’s hands, dark from the world’s breast, 
The world’s decay where the sea’s hands have passed, 
And my head, worn out with love, at rest 
In my hands, and my hands full of dust, 
O my lady. 


There is a marvellous rightness in nearly all the poems in this book— 
But who runs like the rest past these arrives 
At a cage where the crowd stands, stares, mesmerised, 
As a child at a dream, at a jaguar hurrying enraged 
Through prison darkness after the drills of his eyes 


On a short fierce fuse. Not in boredom— 
The eye satisfied to be blind in fire, 
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By the bang of blood in the brain deaf the ear— 
He spins from the bars, but there’s no cage for him. 


More than to the visionary his cell: 

His stride is wildernesses of freedom: 

The world rolls under the long thrust of his heel. 
Over the cage floor the horizons come. 


Some felicities do not make a poet. Here are plenty, enough for any major 
poet in the making if that were all that was required— 
I climbed through woods in the hour-before-dawn dark. 
Evil air, a frost-making stillness, 
Not a leaf, not a bird— 
A world cast in frost ... 


There is a real person here at any rate, who can set wit growling and rare 
violence showing its teeth. This is a poem, raw as a hawthorn in its maybloom ; 
Whenever I am got under my gravestone, 
Sending my flowers up to stare at the church-tower, 
Gritting my teeth in the chill from the church-floor, 
I shall praise God heartily to see gone, 


As I look around at old acquaintance there, 
Complacency from the smirk of every man, 

And every attitude showing its bone, 

And every mouth confessing its crude shire ; 


But I shall thank God thrice heartily 
To be lying beside women who grimace 
Under the commitments of their flesh, 
And not out of spite or vanity. 


I am enlarging on this talent, and what I quote has been almost at random. 
There is so much technique that one forgets the art, so much art we take the 
technique for granted. Everything reads easily, as if words were born to their 
fate and their fates were to fall into just such places as this poet makes for them. 
I think I can safely hail a name that will be known in times to come. If I am wrong 
it will be for one reason alone, that the poet might miss what may be the major 
theme of his time where the common language grows raw and televisionary and 
communication comes in gasps and grunts. This work is both virile and civilised, 
it may just miss the off-beat of something yet untold. I really can’t guess, but I 
put down my shilling on him with a certain vast complacency. This is a winner. 


OXFORD POETRY 1956 is bent upon a literary trend, and seems set upon 
the too-chiselled past. What are we to do if sons stand pat upon their fathers? 
Here is excellent verse, with various and varying small touches to enliven all 
that went before, as if the musician’s business was to be concerned entirely with 
grace-notes. It’s not enough to be conservative if the original must go into the 
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discard. A blitzkreig, not a book, should be the aim of every young man. The 
only thing to consolidate is one’s own very personal vision. 


From our own Dolmen Press comes a book from Richard Weber. Out of 
Eliot, I am afraid ; and I regret out and away beyond my particular mood at 
this moment ; 

At that time of year 

The lght parts only 

To reveal the light, 

And the dark parts only 

To reveal the dark... 
Still and all, something gets through the Eliotry. 

A Letter to Gerald has a pleasant wryness, if the parts were separated from 
the whole, from the deliberately non-functional colloquial thing. You need straw 
for them there bricks ; 

A slim pale Venus, by someone or other ; 

The name doesn’t matter, though I had to tell mother. 
What a picture! I cannot explain 

It after all till we meet again— 

Mother is here for the return of her pen. 


I tried to remember I was there from fear, 
To transcend in truth mere atmosphere, 
But looking saw, diminished as she lies, 
The slim pale cylinders of her thighs. 

And how reassuring it was to see, 
Reassuring at any rate to me, 

That breasts were there 

As they always were, 

perforating painted air. 

A couple more Broadsides from the Dolmen bring me to a conclusion, one 
merry tilt from this samie Mr. Weber and a ballad from Arland Usher blameying 
us with a round-the-fire ballad of ‘“‘ Rooshian ’’ bloodshed. 

And now to prose a little, Mr. T. S. Eliot’s new book of Essays, On POETRY 
AND POETS. This reprints the first Essay on Milton (1936) that scourged the 
classic-mongers side by side with Milton (1947) essay that re-engaged the reconcil- 
ing gears. I’d rather have the first one, though I’m enamoured of none. Those 
essays, indeed, I find thoroughly slow and much too academic for an established 
writer who made his name as a rebel. Now the Lares and Penates are back on the 
shelf, and Mr. Eliot seems doubtful himself of what he has to say. There is much 
needless hedging too, and frankly I find this kind of thing unnerving : 

“When a man is engaged in work of abstract thought—if there is such a 
thing as wholly abstract thought outside of the mathematical and physical 
sciences—his mind can mature, while his emotions either remain the same or 
only a trophy, and it will not matter...” 

Apart from this odd lack of the illuminating phrase which one is entitled to 
expect from a practising poet, it must be said that in matters which really affect 
him as a poet, Mr. Eliot continues to be sound, if not enterprising. The Essay 
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on Yeats is beyond fainess fair, especially where the drama is concerned. Indeed, 
when he praises the play, PURGATORY, his only quibble is divinity, mistaking 
the whole Yeats doctrine—eastern in origin—of natural purgation, in which the 
sinner after death plays out the sin till passion vanishes from it and it bleeds 
its way into nothingness. 

From the point of view of the Eliot workshop, ‘‘ Poetry and Drama ”’ is the 
most interesting essay in the book to me. Having seen all the plays of Mr. Eliot 
down to THE CONFIDENTIAL CLERK, I follow the reasons for his change of 
practice with more than the ordinary lust for information. In both THE 
COCKTAIL PARTY and THE CONFIDENTIAL CLERK I found the poet, 
as he suspects himself, failed as a poet, verbally, for there is no getting away from 
this—a poet’s business is words, and the right and proper words for a poet have a 
more than prose content. ‘‘ The beautiful line for its own sake is a luxury dangerous 
even for the poet who has made himself a virtuoso of the technique of the theatre,” 
he says in the Yeats Essay. ‘“‘ What is necessary is a beauty which shall not be 
in the line or the isolable passage, but woven into the dramatic texture itself...” 
And I think what he means is a “ pretty’ line. Yet if a stage writer is too much 
afraid of the purple, it will go to the moths and we all talk West-end, the bitten 
end of the English language, and worse than anything else lose the word-play 
that illuminates the motives of action. Certainly, the sleep-walking scene in 
Macbeth goes on the barest footsoles, but then it is a scene that couldalmost mime 
itself in silence and be effective. Contrast it with the Cleopatra’s last moments, 
where language is at its very highest, both dramatically and poetically—both 
having coalesced so to speak. Shakespeare, indeed, has left us a large legacy of 
great lines; and I think the end of the poet’s theatre will arrive when poets 
begin to write down to prose level. 

It is something else to assert that the blank verse line has had its day, simply 
because it cannot use the ordinary speech rhythms of 1957. It depends, I suppose, 
on the individual poet ; but it seems to me that a varied iambic can take most 
everyday speech into its orbit. Take the second scene of A WINTER’S TALE 
and see the marvellous cramming of the five-beat line. And take all those 
Shakespearian speeches which somehow come down to us in prose form, note 


' how the beat of the iambic keeps recurring, exactly as if the actors had diluted 


the verse in their practice and the printers had taken their text off a wire-recorder. 
There is no monotony in this line as there is in THE COCKTAIL PARTY or 
THE CONFIDENTIAL CLERK which sound exactly as prose on the stage. 
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By A. J. Leventhal 


Att TuHaT Fatt. By Samuel Beckett. Faber & Faber. 5s. 

THE Less We ARE TOGETHER. By John O'Donovan. Abbey Theatre 
playing at The Queen’s Theatre. 

STEALING THE PicTuRE. By Joy Rudd and Carolyn Swift. Pike Theatre 
Club. 

ApAM. International Review. Edited by Miron Grindea. Nos. 253-256. 


Critics have been divided in their assessment of Samuel Beckett as a 
playwright: undiluted acceptance from some, ironic dismissals from others. 
Many, however, have reserved judgment waiting like the author’s two vagabonds, 
for some ex machina Godot to resolve their indecision. Fin de Partie found, 
in London at any rate, fewer enthusiasts than his first play. Apart from the fact 
that English critics only saw the play in the original French, there was in the 
Court Theatre production an absence of the humour that minimised the misery 
in Waiting for Godot. This may explain its tepid London reception. In truth 
there is a modicum of macabre jesting in Fin de Partie which, for some reason or 
other, was not allowed to find full expression in the acting. If one is to judge 
from the Parisian notices of the play, this has been remedied. 

In the case of Mr. Beckett’s radio play All Must Fall there was almost 
unanimous praise by such critics who listen-in to the Third Programme. Now 
that it appears in print it becomes clear that the author worked in terms of his 
medium. When he demands “rural sounds ’”’ we already feel the satiric tinge 
to which the brilliant B.B.C. producer Donald McWhinnie reacted with human 
reproductions of bird and animal noises. The satirical intention becomes even 
more marked when Mrs. Rooney, the central character, pursues her observations 
on the world around her. Her blind husband, with characteristic Beckettian 
melancholy, asserts that he might live to be a hundred if he could go deaf and 
dumb too, and asks his wife whether he was indeed a hundred. The text of her 
reply is punctuated by the comical demand of the playwright for truncated 
country sounds : 


“All is still. No living soul in sight. There is no one to ask. The 
world is feeding. The wind—(brief wind)—scarcely stirs the leaves 


and the birds—(brief chirp)—are tired singing. The cows—(brie/ 


moo)—and sheep—(brief baa)—ruminate in silence. The dogs— 
(brief bark)—are hushed and the hens—(dbrief cackle)—sprawl torpid 
in the dust. We are alone. There is no one to ask.” 


The squeaking and bumping of a bicycle, the various noises chumed up by 
a motor-car, the whistling, hissing and coupling clashings of a train rev the text 
into live whirring radio matter. Whilst, on the human side, the faltering dragging 
feet of Mrs. Rooney balance the thumping stick and incessant panting of her 
blind husband in their painful progression from the railway station (one infers 
Foxrock with its racecourse) to their home. 
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Mr. Beckett, wedded to enigma in his plays, did not make what little plot 
there is sufficiently clear to the first-time listener but in reading, the significance 
of the train’s delay because of the fatal accident to the child becomes tragically 
apparent. Mr. Rooney persists in his refusal to explain why the train was held 
up. The couple are jeered at by children on the road. He threatens them 
with his stick and says: 

“Did you ever wish to killa child? (Pause). Nip some young doom 
in the bud (Pause). Many a time at night, in winter, on the black 
road home, I nearly attacked the boy (Pause). Poor Jerry! (Pause). 
What restrained me then? Not fear of man.” 

There is more than a hint that the Rooneys symbolise a decaying Irish 
Protestant middle-class, worn out by ailment and age and living, that is just 
about existing, on memories. The testy stationmaster near retiring age and 
the other minor characters form a suitable background for this disintegration, 
or, to use Mrs. Rooney’s words, this “lingering dissolution.’’ The retired bill- 
broker (are there any bill-brokers left ?) who is doomed to be grandchildless, the 
hymn-humming Miss Fitt who is so engrossed in prayer that she never sees the 
collecting plate, are characters that will soon be extinct. Just as Miss Fitt, in 
her Tartufian pre-occupation with things of the spirit only, sees Mrs. Rooney 
as a “ big pale blur ”’ so we are asked to regard this dying remnant. The author, 
like Mrs. Rooney, accepts the description and if the piercing insight shown by 
Mr. Beckett appears to be restricted to the sores and sorrows of existence it 
only really becomes effective because of the humour indispensable to satire 
in its purest form. 

The Less We Are Together is a riot. There was a time when this remark 
in connection with the Abbey Theatre would have suggested an audience im- 
patient at the political theme of a play or its seeming affront to faith and morals 
expressing its sensitivity by attacking the players or roaring its disapproval. 
But this is not the sense in which the term “‘riot”’ is now being used. This new 
Abbey play has a political theme based on partition which the newly-elected 
Taoiseach has pledged himself to end and whose solution brings about a dénowement 
that provokes riotous hilarity. 

True, there are barbed points directed at self-satisfied politicians which 
imply that Mr. John O’Donovan is an acute observer of the times that do be 
in it but the kicks are inevitably more prominent than the subtler pricks. There 
are sound saws in this play which have been tested by earlier usage. Was it Shaw 
that first said that youth was too good a thing to waste on the young? Perhaps 
Mr. O’Donovan is right in not letting us forget a witticism even if we have for- 
gotten its originator. There are also echoes of other old and not quite so good 
jokes. 

There are women ministers in the new Cabinet who vie with each other in 
ministering to the Taoiseach’s more sentimental needs when he descends from 
the rostrum. We trip over impossible Prime Ministers from Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and, to add to the fun, a couple of visitors from Soviet Russia. 
It is all great ‘‘ galeer.’’ Technically, the use of television on an Irish stage for 
the first time is evidence that we are not a backward people. But the play itself, 
which has a subject that might, with less concern for the laughs and more for 
character, have developed into a satire of the calibre of Louis D’Alton’s This 
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Other Eden, only suggests that immature audiences were being catered for. We 
have nothing but praise for the actors who excelled in the comedy but who failed, 
of necessity, when faced with the unreality of the serious moments. Frank 
Dermody’s production was a polished one. 

Stealing The Picture, which the Pike’s advance bulletin to its membership 
described as ‘‘a satirical comedy,’ must come as something of a surprise to 
regular patrons of this theatre. It is a light drawing-room comedy whose plot, 
although fictional, is inspired by last year’s theft of the Berthe Morisot picture 
Jour d’Eté from the Tate Gallery, and is far more in the traditions of commercial 
theatre than what is normally to be seen on the Pike’s little stage at eight in the 
evening. 

Watched from the tiny auditorium it is, paradoxically enough, poetry, 
stylised movement, bizarre lighting, the eerie or emotional moments in “art 
productions’ like The Quare Fellow and Wasting for Godot or the sweat and 
squalor of The Rose Tattoo which suspend disbelief so much the more because 
it is all happening in one’s lap. I believe the proximity of the audience to the 
stage here affects them far less than it does the actors. 

It is the realistic scene played across a diningroom table which takes most 
toll of the Pike’s resources ; when one is near enough to count the holes in the 
pepperpot it is more fascinating to watch the caste sidling adroitly among the 
furniture of what in a real house would not be the drawingroom but the box room, 
than it is to attend to the play. 

The satire is of the national blend—English and Irish elements and the 
Nigerian student do not cease from mutual mockery. Unfortunately, all the 
characters are types—the Respectable Englishman, the Drunken Irishman, 
the Cockney Landlady, the Sophisticated Society Girl. (The playing of all these 
was adequate enough, except for the last whose very artificiality was markedly 
artificial, and the first, for Edward Rhodes as the pompous English husband 
unbalanced the whole play by being so much better than the others at West 
End acting techniques—the effective throwing away of lines and graceful eating 
on the stage. Also he succeeded in becoming something more than a type by 
bringing to his part a certain charm not latent in the writing.) 

We understand that the play was not so much a collaboration between the 
two authors as a re-writing by Carolyn Swift of a play originally by Joy Rudd, 
who has until now specialised in verse plays, and whose Seadna was produced 
with such success by Mme Cogley in 1954. Carolyn Swift (to whom, presumably 
we owe the play’s witty asides reminiscent of her revue-writing style) is to be 
congratulated on having so successfully integrated the embroidery into the 
fabric. 

Stealing the Picture did not go deeply or indeed at all into the righis, or wrongs 
of the Lane Bequest, nor does the satire bite with much vigour. But with its 
bright amusing dialogue, varied by a domestic quarrel of really splendid realism 
and gusto in Act II it provides an evening of good Anglo-Irish light entertain- 
ment. 

The last three numbers of that sturdy International Review Adam have 
just reached us. The themes chosen are respectively: The T.N.P. (Theatre 
National Populaire), Bertolt Brecht and George Bernard Shaw. Dublin play- 
goers, remembering Jean Vilar’s offerings to the local Drama Festival, should be 
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glad to read the critical essays that throw light on his efforts to alienate the public 
infatuation for the cinema and win back the people to the legitimate theatre. 
Jean Vilar has succeeded in that he has avoided the spectacular, of which he makes 
a present to the films, and eliminates also “all means of expression that are 
foreign to the pure Spartan laws of the stage.’’ He limits the spectacle “ to that 
difficult problem, the interpretation of a text through the medium of the actor’s 
body and soul.” 

The issue devoted to Brecht reminds us that there are rich areas of conti- 
nental drama that may yet be tapped by our more adventurous companies. 
Mr. Miron Grindea, editor of Adam, is to be congratulated on his unwavering 
devotion to all that is genuine in literature and his unceasing efforts to make 
it known to the English and French reading public. 


Art Notes BpeAriandwUsher 


ParnTINGS From IrIsH COLLEcTIONS. Municipal Gallery of Modern Art. 

EGLISES DE FRANCE RECONSTRUITES. St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 

‘‘ SCULPTURE ACROSS EuUROPE’’. By Edward Delaney. Brown Thomas Little 
Theatre. 

STATIONS OF THE Cross. By Muriel Brandt. The Dawson Gallery. 

IRISH EXHIBITION OF LIVING ART. Kildare St. 

RECENT PAINTINGS BY CAMILLE SOUTER. The Clog Gallery. 

The loan-exhibition of Old Masters at Charlemont House was a revelation of 
what hidden treasures exist in our Republic; and one is reminded of how late in 
coming was the full appreciation of Velasquez, whose pictures in the Palace at 
Madrid were seen by few. Nevertheless, the private collection has a place in 
civilisation which the public art-gallery can never wholly supply. Many of these 
works must have mixed themselves with the lives of the viewers in a way the 
mere museum-picture can hardly do; and the ordinary man has the thrill, on an 
occasion of this kind, of passing judgment on the traditional attribution, unawed 
by the dicta of officialdom. Not a few of the ‘‘ Old Masters ’’ here on view 
(including at least one of those reproduced in the catalogue) seemed to be, at 
best, school-paintings, while others — if their attributions were correct — were 
certainly inferior works. These doubts apply particularly to some of the Italian 
and Spanish pictures; though Canaletto, Belotto and Guardi (those lights of the 
Grand Tour) were finely represented. Zurbaran’s Portrait of a Lady as St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary had the peace, with the austerity of that master — who, 
when he got away from Baroque raptures, was a portraitist of human types 
equal in his variety to some of the Dutch, and for whom the fall of draperies in 
light-toned masses could have the clarity of gestures. There is something extremely 
winning in this little mondaine dressed as a saint (there is another in the London 
National Gallery), expressing the mood so many have felt in Spain, of moving in 
an eternal charade. 
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But the chief glories of this exhibition were to be found in the Dutch and 
Flemish sections. The Vermeer and the Rembrandt alone were worth repeated 
visits to enjoy — the former making us wonder, once more, how the productions 
of Megeeren could ever have befoozled critics. (The answer is, perhaps, the 
master’s impersonality. If the camera had never been invented, art might have 
gone in Vermeer’s direction — of the search for perfect visual apprehension.) 
The miniature-like Gerard Dou (not always so good a painter), the Weenix with 
its fine painting of the dress, the grandly-composed Jan Steen (a wedding- 
junketing more of Canaan than of Cana), the Portrait of a Lady by ‘‘Antwerp 
Master’ with the exquisite ruff and claret dress, the late Flemish Portraits of a 
Man and Woman with their purity of design and textures, the Hieronymus 
Bosch at his most surrealist — these are only a few of the delights of the second 
room. 
Of special interest to Irish people was the Van Dyck portrait of the great 
Earl, Richard Boyle. Or does it in fact represent the ‘“ philosopher ’’ Robert — 
who was called the ‘‘ father of chemistry and brother of the Earl of Cork ’”’ ? 
Certainly the refined intellectual face and sensitive hands would befit the latter 
(and there appears to be a doubt about the question), were it not that with Van 
Dyck a certain degree of idealisation can be discounted. 

Much attention has been directed to Robert Fagan’s Portrait of the Artist 
with his Wife — as much for the boldness of the conception as the competence 
of the execution. He has painted the lady, an Italian, after the manner of a 
goddess from the antique. To me the attraction of the picture lay in the artist’s 
self-portrait — a very Irish-man, an actor, and, like every actor, with a hint 
of the tragic. We hope that Mr. James White, who is hot on the trail, will 
discover more works by this little-known near-master. 

Among the many other portraits, the most remarkable were perhaps the 
head of a young man by Constable — as lyrical as one of that master’s landscapes 
in its direct but meditative approach: and the Edmund Burke by Barry — 
a portrait without any of the artist’s usual classicism, of a very self-willed man 
of the people, recalling Hogan’s statue of O’Connell in the City Hall. Those 
strongly idiosyncratic painters, James O’Connor and Arthur Chinnery were 
also well represented. 

Another exhibition of great interest for Ireland was that held at Maynooth 
of the Reconstructed Churches of France — comprising photographs and models, 
sculpture and stained glass. France in the present decade is undergoing a veritable 
renascence of ecclesiastical art, which would seem to lift the reproach that 
official Christianity is everywhere the foe of modernity; nothing approaching 
this activity (the catalogue rightly states) has been seen in Europe since the 
Middle Ages. All the churches here shown in miniature used ithe modern 
techniques and structural innovations, while showing a most heartening diversity 
— anything less like ‘‘ centralised planning ’’ could scarcely be imagined; 
perhaps the least satisfying architecturally was Matisse’s modish chapel at Vence, 
with its distracting floor and cinema-ish Cross. On the other hand, the St. 
Michael figure by Kaeppelin at Agneau, Manche, and the same sculptor’s God 
the Father at Roussy le Village, are noble modernistic sculpture, in delightful 
churches; and I caught an exciting glimpse of a mural of angels in the East end 
of the church at Givry sur Aisne. It may be that the Clark and Hone masterpieces 
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have induced a national morgue in us with regard to glass, but I did think the 
exhibition fell down in this section, both in the colours and the designs; though 
Claude Blanchet’s composition had some resonant blues. 

Mr. Edward Delaney is a young sculptor of great promise, with what is 
lacking in almost every Irish sculptor (absorbed as most are with ideas that are 
jiterary even when they are abstract), namely a plastic sense. He has made 
himself thoroughly at home in the newest techniques of bronze-casting. He has 
still however much to learn about anatomy — at present his dislocations go a 
little beyond the needs of significant simplification. His heads are often very 
expressive, as in the Tartar-like St. Francis (why St. Francis ?), but there is 
an element of mere ‘‘ chic ’’ (without movement or real grace) in such works as 
Before the Light and Smile of Vienna, and the Crucifixion and Madonna and 
Child lack all feeling. In marble, this sculptor is over-influenced by Rodin, 
and one recognises Epstein in his Marta Lucia. However, when all criticisms are 
made, this remains a most interesting exhibition. 

A word must really be said to Muriel Brandt whose work in the Franciscan 

church (more especially the magnificent Death of St. Francis) is less well-known 
than it deserves to be. Her Stations of the Cross, shown this Summer, were not 
unfortunately at all on the same level of accomplishment. The wood of the 
Cross (which appeared to be varnished) took up a disproportionate space in the 
canvases, anatomy seemed wholly lacking, the pastel shades of dresses (which 
are often so agreeable in this artist’s work) were here quite out of place, there 
seemed a total absence of tensions, both physical and mental. I should add that 
her pencil-studies for this series, in the same exhibition, were very much more 
satisfying. 
The high-lights of the “‘ Living Art’’ this year were represented for me 
‘by three women-painters — of whom I should begin by celebrating a new 
exhibitor, Camille Souter, who also gave us a small show at The Clog Gallery. 
There is no faltering or smudging in the work of this young abstractionist; with 
the utmost economy of means she produces forms that have the charm of 
Chinese ideograms, traced by a master-calligrapher, with colour that has the 
mellow quality of intarsia-work. There is perhaps a danger of monotony in this 
formal simplicity (which however never descends to the poster-level), and it is 
too early to say whether her talent is capable of advance; but at present we can 
only rejoice in her apparently effortless mastery. 

A painter who definitely does advance is Anne Yeats. Of her four works 
here shown all were good — with the meditative mood of Attic, the humorous 
observation of Shopkeeper, and the fine though subdued colour-harmony of 
Forgotten Shelf and Still Life and Yellow Bird. Somehow, however, her delicate 
sophisticated work misses the singing inspiration of Camille Souter. 

Nano Reid was represented by three works which I shall not hesitate to 
call splendid — one of them (too modestly priced) acquired, one is glad to note, 
by the Haverty Trust. ‘‘ Nano’s’’ combination of formal unity with swirling 
life, when it succeeds, is something very unique in Irish painting. Slightly less 
adventurous, but extremely satisfying in her usual brown-green palette, was 
Caroline Scally’s Bog Scene, Athlone; though her larger picture in this exhibition 
‘was somewhat drab and lumpy. On the other hand, such good painters as 
Barbara Warren, Olive Henry and Anne Madden (the latter taking two large 
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canvases to convey the simple idea of bare gleaming rock) were a little 
disappointing this year. 

Among the men exhibitors, we were fortunate in having two examples of 
Thomas Carr shown to us — a Northern painter who has not previously (I think) 
exhibited in Dublin. His Nuns on the Beach was a small.masterpiece, reminding 
us of some coast-scenes of the English or the Normandy painters; only that this, 
and the more grandiose Steps to the Shore, lie a little outside the field of 
experimental art — they are in the best sense traditional. 

Patrick Collins had two large pictures which could alike be called from 
their round containing lines (some unconscious memory of vignettes?), as well as 
from their pearly nebulous colour, ‘‘ Meditation on an Oyster-Shell ’’. They are 
delicate, suggestive, but in some indefinable way sentimental. I prefer on the 
whole his regal if shadowy figures in Dublin alleys, of which Travelling Women, 
here showing, was a good sample. 

Louis Le Brocquy had three pictures in the new English technique which 
employs thick and crumbling incrustations of paint — applied directly from the 
tube, and using a collage of cloth as foundation. This is a convention which 
perhaps can be interesting reminding us of some of the folk-art of Eastern 
Europe; but Mr. Le Brocquy’s ghostly decompositions are decidedly disappointing 
— if one can do more than express a personal reaction to works that are wholly 
subjective. But No. 80, with its dubiously German title, had a certain 
effectiveness. All canvases were beautifully framed 

Another painter who disappoints this year is Neville Johnson. Like Mr. Le 
Brocquy, this artist is perhaps to be commended for his experimental spirit; 
though (also like the latter, in an earlier manner) some of his figures recall 
Gauguin — a Gauguin stripped and washed of colour. Mr. Johnson’s Landscape 
with Figures is an attempt at the vital exuberance we miss in this too-intellectual 
painter, but it is only large and over-laboured. 

An interesting new-comer is Richard O’Neill, whose Evening has the poetry 
of the best work of Cecil Salkeld, achieved by the simplest of means; but his 
Connemara Boy is too evidently suggested by Picasso’s clowns. Gerard Dillon 
scores his highest success yet with The Dreamer — a perfectly organised picture 
in which every detail contributes to the effect of naturalness. Patrick Hickey had 
three pictures in his very fresh and interesting style (rather resembling the 
Englishman Alan Reynolds), and there was good work by Cecil King and Wilfred 
Stewart — and a Patrick Scott which for once can be called serious. 

“We Irish will never be painters; we haven’t got it in the fingers.’’ This 
pessimistic remark which is often heard seems to me quite unnecessarily self- 
depreciatory. Ireland, admittedly, has little of a painting tradition; but when 
one considers the Belgian contribution to this exhibition (like the Dutch loans 
some years back) one can afford, I think, to be not unduly depressed. Without 
wishing to appear ungracious to the country of Brueghel and Rubens and the 
oldest oil-painters, I must protest that in this show only Leon Spillaert’s La Veuve 
was not either strident or dull. (To compare the theatricalities of M. Van den 
Berghe with Ensor is only to make one aware of the difference.) J. J. Gaillard, 
whose work is familiar to us in Dublin, seems to have changed his normally 
pleasant style for a crude and spotty expressionism. 

In the Sculpture section I will be content to note one lovely work, The 
Sisters, a bronze by Ian Stuart.. 
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BEING AND NOTHINGNESS. By Jean-Paul Sartre. Methuen. 50s. 


It seems strange that a writer whose influence on the literature, 
thought and behaviour of the post-war generation has been startling and 
widespread, should only now have had his main philosophical work ‘ L’Etre 
et le Neant’ translated into English, 14 years after its publication in France. 
It is true that we have had numerous brilliant essays and books about his work 
and theories, but they have of necessity tended to present his ideas piece-meal, 
weighing isolated ideas against each other; testing them for consistency, without 
relating them to the basic framework. But, as the translator points out, one 
may at will accept or reject his system but one is not justified in considering 
any of its parts in isolation from the whole. The new insights offered here are 
sufficiently different basically as to put all the familiar concepts in a wholly 
different light. 

Miss Hazel Barnes has now given us a most excellent translation of this 
important work. That the task cannot have been an easy one, a glance at the 
Key to Special Terminology shows. 


The effect on the reader who submits himself to the considerable effort 
required to follow to the end this difficult and highly technical work, must be 
in some ways comparable to that of shock therapy on a sick mind. Ideas will 
have been thrown together (where not thrown out) in a completely new pattern, 
which may or may not effect a cure, but will certainly produce a changed 
outlook. His system is developed with strict logic, and is thoroughly rationalistic 
in its consistent application of ontological principles to man and his problems. 
Proceeding from an analysis of Being, the principles derived are strictly applied 
to special fields. The special fact that Sartre insists upon is the total subjectivity 
of values — an immediate consequence of the fact that no Supreme Being exists 
to guarantee them. 


Bobbio has pointed out that this philosophy is the result of a process inherent 
in the history of human civilization, a process of liberation from authority. Here 
the individual man takes on himself the weight of the crisis to be borne, till it 
overwhelms him, eliminating every place of refuge or imaginary support. In a 
world increasingly given over to totalitarianism we slight this ‘cri de coeur’ at our 
own peril. It leaves us with the disordered feeling of a ruthless spring-cleaning 
and offers, as the minimum exertion, the possibility of a re-arrangement of our 
cherished possessions, free from dust and clutter, and as the maximum, a removal 
van. 

The translator has given us a brilliant introduction, which leaves one in no 
doubt as to her competence as a translator of this involoved but stimulating 
work; a work which, to quote Arland Ussher, expresses ‘‘the great contemporary 
revolt against the tyranny of words and concepts, — that traditional language 
so hopelessly ill-adapted to the situation of the modern Man.”’ 


C. L. McCLENAGHAN. 
D 
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Insicut. A Study of Human Understanding. By Bernard J. F. Lonergan. 
Longman, Green & Co. 63s. 

SAVING THE APPEARANCES. A Study in Idolatory. By Owen Barfield. 
Faber & Faber. is. 

RELIGION WitHouT REVELATION. By Julian Huxley. Max Parrish, London. 
ais. 


This study of human understanding is a formidable encylopaedic work 
written by a Jesuit theologian dominated by a desire to understand at least the 
main lines of all that there is to be understood. Having spent years reaching up 
to the mind of Aquinas he came to two conclusions: 1, That it could be reached 
only through a personal appropriation of one’s own rational self-consciousness; 
2. Once reached, it was impossible not to import his compelling genius to the 
problems of to-day. 

There are twenty closely reasoned chapters, which together with an 
Introduction and an Epilogue provide 731 pages of reading matter. The writer, 
however, makes the task of the reviewer easier by stating at the outset that it 
was difficult to say in any brief and easy manner what the book is about. 

The theme of the work is, ‘ Thoroughly understand what it is to understand, 
and not only will you understand the broad lines of all that there is to understand, 
but you will also possess a fixed base and invariant pattern opening upon all 
further development of understanding. This is achieved by getting an insight 
into insight, which will give not only a source of clear and distinct ideas; an 
apprehension of the meaning of meaning, but will yield a philosophy and imply 
a metaphysic that will be verifiable. It will include an insight into oversight (i.e. 
flight from understanding), and the positive consequences thereof. It will bring to 
light the cumulative process of progress and the cumulative progress of decline. 

He begins with a complete deference to the positive element in rationalism, 
and the first 18 chapters are written solely in the light of human intelligence and 
reasonableness, without any presuppositions as to God’s existence, but Chapters 
IX and XX claim to reveal the inevitability with which the affirmation of God, 
and the search of intellect for faith, arise out of a sincere acceptance of scientific 
presuppositions and precepts. He finds no difficulty in ending with a reversal of 
the opposition between the exigencies of intelligence and the claims of religion. 

At the conclusion of the book he claims to have shown that the choice is not 
between irreligious rationalism, and irrational religiosity, but that there is a third 
possibility in a synthesis that unites two orders of truth in a successful symbiosis 
of two principles of knowledge. The intellectual and the mystical pattern of 
experience have the same origin, and the same ultimate goal — both yielding 
their different and basically equivalent accounts of ultimate reality. 

This is not a book to tackle lightly, and there is a strong temptation to be 
selective when reading it, but it has a clear and compelling quality in its argu- 
ment that makes it difficult to leave down. 

Owen Barfield’s book sketches an outline of the history of human 
consciousness, particularly the consciousness of Western humanity during the 
last 3,000 years. He challenges the assumption that the psychological nexus 
between man and nature is the same now as when man first appeared on earth. 
He points out an omission that has for too long remained unnoticed, namely 
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that physical science having established the gulf which yawns between the atomic 
eden structure of nature and the appearances of the familiar, has failed to 

eep that gulf steadily in sight. The result is that men to-day fail to see life 
whole, or allow for the participation of man’s own mind in the creation or 
evocation of phenomena. 

All the unity and coherence of nature depends on participation of one kind 
or another, and the evolution of consciousness hitherto can best be understood 
as a more or less continuous progress from vague but immediate awareness of 
the meaning of phenomena through ‘original participation’, towards an 
increasing pre-occupation with the phenomena themselves, experienced 
non-representationally, as objects in their own right, existing independently of 
human consciousness. 

It is this latter experience the author calls ‘ Idolatory ’. Despite the priceless 
‘gifts of accuracy, precision and technocracy which the scientific revolution 
brought, he chooses to use this ugly emphatic word to emphasize ugly features, 
and more certain ugly possibilities, inherent in the present situation. For if this 
idolatory is persisted in, and man succeeds in eliminating all original participation 
without substituting any other, he will eliminate all meaning and all coherence 
from the cosmos. In a world where there is an accelerating increase in pigeon- 
holed knowledge held by individuals, of more and more about less and less, — 
there will eventually be no means of communication between one intelligence 
and another. 

The latter part of the book illuminates from many angles the ‘ final 
participation ’ which the author points to as the necessary next step. These 
chapters are among the most significant in the book and form a most outstanding 
contribution to solving the dilemma in which the scientific revolution has left us. 
]We must recognise that it freed us from original participation for this final 
participation, which in its religious aspect is an ever increasing inwardness of the 
Divine Presence. To grasp something of its nature is to grasp also the nature of 
parabolic utterance. 

The author has some profound things to say about the challenge to the 
Church in aiding man to achieve the liberation of final participation. It will not 
be easy, but it is essential, for the Church to accept that hte revelation of the 
mystery of the Kingdom was not turned off at the tap when the New Testament 
was closed, but is the work of an earth-time. Christ is the cosmic wisdom on its 
way from original to final participation. 

No other book could have made so timely an appearance as an illustration 
of the non-participation and the ‘ idolatory ’ dealt with in the previous book, 
than does this reprint of Religion without Revelation, by Julian Huxley. Revised 
and altered since its first appearance 28 years ago, the ‘ face-lifting ’ does not 
conceal the fact that the book is now ‘ dated’. Written in a readable and 
somewhat popular style, designed, one is tempted to think, to ‘ epater le 
bourgeois ’, it will not fail to do so, backed as it is by the vast erudition of 
this eminent evolutionary scientist. On such a book, to paraphrase Owen Barfield, 
“the mind of the proletariat seizes, as it awakens from its ancient peasant 
wisdom; the needy Oriental student in Bloomsbury devours and takes it home 
with him’. ‘Of God I know nothing’, Huxley says, and goes on to speak of the 
enormous relief which comes from rejecting Him as a supernatural being. For 
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this rejection abolishes the gap between the religious and scientific approach to 
reality, yet preserves the vital realities of both. ‘‘Religion arose as a feeling of the 
sacred and is a fundamental capacity of man’’, he says, and quotes in support 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘I have felt a presence that disturbs me with the joy of elevated 
thoughts’’. It would be as well for any ‘mixed-up kid’ who reads this book, to 
read Owen Barfield’s book and the chapter in Father Lonergan’s book on ‘The 
Notion of Belief’, as a corrective. 
C. L. MCCLENAGHAN. 


A PHYSIOLOGY OF CONVERSION AND BRAIN-WASHING, By William Sargant. 
Heinemann. 25s. 

That this is a book certain to be widely read and discussed is evidenced by 
the fact that shortly after its publication a sermon referring to it was preached 
in a famous London church on the theme: 

“Jesus as Man could now be broken down if — as He did at the 
supreme crisis — He refused to invoke Divine aid.’’ 

The writer illustrates by means of case-histories that the human brain in its 
reaction to stress corroborates the findings of Pavlov’s experiments with dogs, 
and maintains that the key to the problem of brain-washing should be sought 
there. He anticipates the outcry of the ‘‘ men-are-not-dogs ’’ school of thought, 
pointing out that if the analogy between the human and the canine digestive and 
glandular systems had been disallowed, general medicine might still be in the 
same backward state as is modern psychiatry. For too long has psychological 
theory taken the place of scientific experiment in accounting for normal and 
abnormal patterns of human behaviour. 

The success of Freudian therapy is only minimised by those of his followers 
who claim that his techniques hold the exclusive secret to mental health; just as 
any meaning imparted to life in purely mechanistic terms can be proved to be too 
simple a meaning. The author rightly points out that scientific progress often 
results when the field of experimentation is deliberately limited and for this reason 
makes no apology for his book’s limited mechanistic approach. If his findings are 
accepted with the intention in which they are offered—and used as complementary 
to the results of different methods of approach—then there is hope of progress 
being made in what is still a very obscure subject. The need for establishing a 
bridge between them does not to date seem to have been fully accepted as 
either desirable or necessary. In the study of the symptoms of mental disorder 
the battle still wages as to what is cause and what effect. 

The idea of the uniqueness of the human person is not guarded by resisting 
or defying the evidence of the senses. A reaction is overdue to putting too great 
a reliance on the findings of the psycho-analytical school of thought. Hence the 
facts placed before us here are timely. 

With a wealth of arresting illustration the author makes apparent the 
similarity of political, religious and psychiatric disciplines; and the similarity of 
effects obtained by drug and shock treatment in psycho-therapy, by psycho- 
analytic procedure, and by the techniques of religious and political conversion. 


A chapter by Robert Graves on brain-washing in ancient times emphasizes 
that there is nothing new under the sun, and it is difficult to retain a superior 
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attitude towards the extravagances of ‘ rock and roll’, and the drumming and 
erotic dancing of savages when their therapeutic properties are laid bare. 

Food for thought is given in fascinating sidelights such as the fact that 
those best able to preserve their standards of belief, in German concentration 
camps in World War II, were members of the despised sect of Jehovah’s 
Witnesses. 

Without accepting Dr. Sargant’s conclusions im toto (that there are common 
final paths we all must follow if stresses are continued long enough) one must 
admit that he has here assembled a weight of evidence which it would be foolish 
to ignore. 

C. L. McCCLENAGHAN. 


LETTERS OF JAMES JOYCE. Edited by Stuart Gilbert. Faber and Faber. 42s. 
A CENSUS OF FINNEGANS WAKE. By Adaline Glasheen. Northwestern University 
Press. $5. 

Despite quite a noticeable effort on the part of various critics to denigrate 
Joyce’s contribution to literature and to dismiss him as a neologistic crank, a 
vain self-centred writer who thought that the unravelling of the mysteries of 
Finnegans Wake should provide a lifetime study, there still remains an active 
band of commentators who hold that he is one of the most important authors of 
this century. 

The view that he sought notoriety, that he was concerned with shocking the 
public, that the long years spent over his last book were devoted to the per- 
petration of a great literary hoax must be finally dispelled by the publication 
of this collection of his letters. Stuart Gilbert has obviously only given us a 
selection, yet out of these 400 pages there emerges the picture of a man immersed 
not only in his art but in the well-being of his family. 

When one remembers the indignation with which Ulysses was received on 
publication, the smug censorious accusations of pornography with which the 
author was assailed and the determined action of the banners in Britain and 
the U.S.A. to prohibit its entry into their countries, one is amazed at the steadfast 
belief of the maligned novelist in his ultimate victory over near-prurient puritanism 
and his persistence in continuing Work im Progress in the face of these difficulties, 
his failing eyesight and the tragic mental illness of his beloved gifted daughter. 

Stuart Gilbert published an exegesis of Ulysses but it was only his aloofness 
as an artist that prevented Joyce from clarifying his Homeric parallel. Here in 
a letter to Frank Budgen is how he explains the Ithaca episode : 

“T am writing Ithaca in the form of a mathematical catechism. 
All events are resolved into their cosmic, physical, psychical etc. 
equivalents, e.g. Bloom jumping down the arena, drawing water from 
the tap, the micturating in the garden, the cone of incense, lighted 
candle and statue so that the reader will know everything and know it 
in the baldest and coldest way, but Bloom and Stephen thereby become 
heavenly bodies, wanderers like the stars at which they gaze. The 
last word (human all-too-human) is left to Penelope. This is the indispen- 
sable countersign to Bloom’s passport to eternity. I mean the last 
episode, Penelope.” 
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As a critic of other than his own works he was perhaps not so reliable. He 
imagined that Marcel Proust was being compared to him to his own detriment : 
“T have read some pages of his. I cannot see any special talent.’”” Curiously 
enough Joyce complained later that Stephen Hudson (one of Proust’s translators) 
disliked his work. Likewise, he appears to have little use for Freud or Jung 
despite the fact that he is often said to have come under the former’s influence. 
“‘ Jung (the Swiss Tweedledum who is not to be confused with the Viennese 
Tweedledee, Dr. Freud) amuses himself at the expense (in every sense of the word) 
of ladies and gentlemen who are troubled with bees in their bonnets.” 

It appears that only 17 press copies of Ulysses were circulated: 5 for the 
continent, 6 each for England and America and none to Ireland. This did not 
prevent at least one notice appearing in Dublin written by the present reviewer 
in a short-lived journal called The Klaxon which was acknowledged by Joyce, 
who, as emerges from these letters, was grateful for any of the rare favourable 
comments which his book received on publication. 

Everybody knows of Joyce’s unending interest in the country from which 
he voluntarily exiled himself. In Paris his intimate circle of friends included 
Samuel Beckett and Thomas McGreevy. He welcomed the unfortunate painter 
Patrick Tuohy, who died all too soon, and sat to him for his portrait though he 
found his 15 sittings very tiresome. He also found time to sit for Sean O’Sullivan 
whom he found “‘trés sympathique’’. His delight at meeting again in Ostend 
that remarkable Dublin character Pat Hoey—itinerant chemist cum singer— 
is manifest. He finds that the latter in conversation uses the identical words 
that he has put into Shaun’s mouth at the Euclid lesson in Finnegans Wake. 
Hoey had the added attraction of bearing another form of his own name. His 
fascination for coincidence prompted him likewise to arrange that James Stephens 
should complete Finnegans Wake should he die before he reached its end. This, 
apart from his appreciation of Stephens’ talent, because their first names were 
the same and both had the same birthday. 

American students of literature have practically the whole Joycean field to 
themselves. Richard Ellmann contributes to the Letters a useful chronology of 
Joyce’s life—a foretaste of his eagerly awaited biography. And in A Census of 
Finnegans Wake we have an industrious compilation of an index of the characters 
in that work to guide the serious reader. Miss Glasheen justifies her research 
with a frankness that disarms ‘ 


“No question, Joyce is out to trick the reader, play jokes, pose 
puzzles, lead up the garden path ; but only that queer little band that 
has always hated Joyce could suppose that he had no serious reason for 
his trickery. The reason is obvious: Finnegans Wake is a model of our 
universe which is mysterious as a whole and in its parts. Joyce is therefore 
mysterious in his turn. It is not true to say, as some of Joyce’s friendly 
critics have said, that Finnegan’s Wake is mysterious because of Joyce’s 
immense learning, that it is crystal clear if only one has read Vico and 
knows seventeen languages. No, Finnegans Wake is wilfully obscure. 
It was conceived as obscurity ; it was executed as obscurity ; it is about 
obscurity, ‘ the fog of the cloud in which we toil and the cloud of the fog 


a,» 


under which we labor ’. 
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Miss Glasheen believes that the language of Finnegans Wake is the first 
layer of the fog which must be penetrated and her census will certainly help in 
its dispersion and perhaps make this work of Joyce more acceptable to the lazy 
many who may share its unique qualities with the eclectic few. 

Avis 


MILITANT HERE IN EARTH. Considerations on the prophetic function of the 
Church in the twentieth century. By Maurice B. Reckitt. Longmans. 


gs. 6d. 
This small but searching book is concerned with Christian ‘‘ separation ”’ 
and “engagement ’’; and it asks such questions as, ‘‘ How far are (Christians) 


viewing and participating in the drama of this cruel century in a spirit of Faith, 
Hope and Love which is clearly distinguishable from the moods of doubt, 
pessimism and antagonism that—naturally enough—characterize the outlooks 
of many who have no such inspiration as they can draw upon?” 

The author is one of the distinguished group of Anglican theologians and 
sociologists carrying on the labours of men like F. D. Maurice and William Temple. 
Their conception of the Church’s mission is far removed from the censure and 
evasiveness that mark much ecclesiastical activity. 

“Tf the Church is to be not only faithful in spirit but effective in practice, 
those vho speak in its name must make themselves as clearly aware as 
possi 2 of the particular mental climate and social environment in 
whic its message has at any moment to be proclaimed ... ‘ Militancy ’ 
will .e made evident less by any direct assault than by an obvious 
awareness of what is at stake in the human situation, and by the power 
of the Church to illuminate this ‘ darkling plain where ignorant armies 
clash by night ’. This situation—in culture, in economics, in international 
and interracial relations—is now immensely complex. But it is so, I 
believe, not only nor mainly because the issues and the processes involved 
in it are more obscure and more elaborate than ever before in human 
history. It is so rather because men are now more uncertain about the 
meaning of the world in which they are living, about their nature and 
significance as individuals, about the reality and character of moral 
obligation, and about the purposes for which their societies exist or 
should exist.” 

Milhtant Here 1n Earth urges rigorous social thinking ; and its examination 
of the meaning of “a Christian society ’’ in a post-Christian age, of the problems 
that confront the Church and the leadership called for, and its reminder of the 
“resources of the Christian Faith for the illumination and reassurance of 
mankind ”’ make it an impressive and stimulating study. 


FURTHER PAPERS ON DANTE. By Dorothy L. Sayers. Methuen. 25s. 

This second series of papers, delivered to members of the Summer Schools 
arranged by the Society of Italian Studies, bears, as Miss Sayers observes in 
the preface, ‘the marks of their origin”’. The broadcaster’s technique is also 
evident—as if in the background a producer were insisting on variety of voice. 

There is the educationist who would persuade us that culture is fun: “ Dante 
has not yet told us all this; in fact he does not yet know himself, and—good 
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Heavens! what is the man doing? ... Well, really! And suppose he did go 
over, with his heavy, vulnerably mortal body bouncing from crag to crag and 
landing with a crash in the bottom of the bolgia. Our hearts go out to Virgil, 
who, no doubt, would have had to report this unfortunate accident to Beatrice.’’, 
There is the theologian assessing the doctrinal merits of Dante and Milton’ 
approving the lay-out of Heaven and Hell, and in possession of Thomistic 
certitude: ‘‘ By his rational soul (man) is akin to the angels, who also are sub- 
stantial forms... The angel has an intellect, but in an angel all the powers of 
the intellect are always fully actualised ... Man belongs also to the side of the 
angels by reason of the freedom of his will.’’ And with nice judgment a disillusioned 
voice breaks in to assert the Darkness of our Age, to describe its sinister pall of 
science, politics and psychology. 

Despite all this, Miss Sayers has many excellent things to say. Her work as 
translator has made her aware of what another scholar has called “ the extra- 
ordinarily deliberate, complex, and almost infinitely varied poetry of the Divine 
Comedy ’’, and her eye is attentive to every gesture of Dante and Virgil, to every 
change of landscape—indeed, so engaged are her senses that there seems no 
particular extravagance in her claim: “If we were led through Hell blindfold, 
the familiar sounds would tell us where we were .. . And if we were both deaf 
and blind, we could almost smell our way through from stink to stink.” 


The concluding essay, Dante and Charles Williams, does, however, invite 
criticism. It is over-hasty to assume that some extracts from the latter’s novels 
and her own enthusiasm are enough to persuade the reader that “‘ Dante on 
Dante and Williams on Williams are their own best interpreters ; but, after this, 


then each other’s ’’. 
1b, JBL 


THE POLITICAL THOUGHT OF JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. Terence Kenny. Longmans. 
21s. 


Much research was needed before Mr. Kenny could write his careful and 
illuminating study of Newman’s politics. From the printed letters and con- 
versations, unpublished papers, “ scattered arguments and reflexions’”’, he has 
found the evidence to claim for Newman “ an honourable place in the history of 
political thought ”’. 

A rejection of Toryism that in no way disturbed the profound conservatism 
which relates him to Burke and Coleridge, an opposition to liberalism that left 
him his own large measure of it, the ideas that anticipated Sorel’s doctrine of the 
“myth,” his sympathy with Liberal Catholicism, the development of his views 
on Church.and State : such matters Mr. Kenny discusses thoroughly. 

The whole of this book will be valued by the student ; but its main interest 
for the general reader lies in the conflict between Liberal Catholicism and 
Ultramontanism, and Newman’s attitude to democratic principles, his concern 
for the Church as a visible society. The familiar assertion that he had no social 
conscience is in part a criticism of some of the weaknesses of the man (flaws that 
add fascination to his portrait), and Mr. Kenny gives it due weight ; but he 
insists : 
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“In fact, Newman is different from a great many Catholic writers 
by his resolute realism, and avoidance of all types of romanticism. 
This realism was shown very clearly in Newman’s acceptance of the 
modern democratic, secular, tolerant State, and it is here that Newman 
may yet have considerable influence amongst those Catholics who have 
yet to accept it as anything more than an unfortunate temporary 
necessity.” 

1 Be 


JOHN SINGER SARGENT. A Biography. By Charles Merrill Mount. The Cresset 
Press. 30s. 

Future art historians may detect some rancour with the period itself in the 
present cool dismissal of Sargent as the most fashionable portrait painter of 
his time ; but Mr. Mount’s claims seem a little exaggerated. 

“In essence, then, Sargent’s genius was the ability to form new 
correlations, bringing together factors previously existing as wholly 
separate phenomena. Everything that came within his grasp was 
revivified by the lifegiving factor of his tremendous vitality. It was 
the same skill that Raphael and Tintoretto had in such great measure. 
Combining the styles of their great predecessors and contemporaries, 
the qualities of many schools, they, too, formed a newer, more nearly 
perfect art, fusing this correlated eclectic mass by the sheer force of 
genius into greatness.” 

Mr. Mount, in fact, might himself be an Edwardian dazzled by that vast 
number of portraits, charcoal studies, water colours and murals. It is a biographical 
approach with its own merits; and his visits to Sargent’s studios in London, 
America and Paris, the letters he has read, the contemporaries he questioned, 
his discoveries, have given him all the material and atmosphere needed for a 
lively book. 

The Sargent family in Europe with a socially ambitious mother valiantly 
attempting to hide its frayed edges and narrow resources ; the gifted young son 
anxiously watched in Carolus-Duran’s studio ; his intense application to problems 
of technique ; his courting of success, and frustrations; the dominant figure 
he became in a world whose surface of exuberant richness so satisfied him ; the 
final disillusionment and the violent, vain struggle to escape the implacable 
“mugs’’ and “ paughtraits’’: all this against a background crowded with 
famous figures was substance enough. Mr. Mount has, however, and surely 
perversely, darkened the whole. 

“. . . Sargent’s splendid career was a cloak over three notable 
tragedies: the scandal that forever wrecked his youthful career in 
France ; the realization in middle life that his integrity precluded and 
was irreconcilable with the practice of portraiture; and his failure to 
marry a woman who would have made him happy.” 

The “‘ tragedies ”’ are in reality no more than trite proof that the ripest success 
cannot wholly escape miscalculation, acidity or boredom. If one sees Sargent as 
a more obvious character than his biographer will allow, the book is thorough 
and most entertaining ; but one regrets that devout loyalty to the artist has 
persuaded Mr. Mount angrily to thrust aside all adverse criticism, and notably 
that of Roger Fry. 
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ANGLICAN ORDERS AND DEFECT OF INTENTION. By Francis Clark, S.J. Longmans. 
255. 

Fr. Clark’s book, urbane if resolute, proves to the wavering Anglo-Catholic 
that the top of the Roman wall has not been designed as a resting-place. Those 
firmly settled on one side or the other are free to admire the scholarship and 
clarity of this examination of Leo XIII’s Bull Apostolicae Curae, and the fairness 
with which the lengthy controversy is traced, and the many and conflicting 
interpretations, particularly of the passage in the Bull dealing with defect of 
intention in the Anglican rite, are presented. 

It would seem that the Bull was deliberately framed to allow the Roman 
Catholic—but not the Anglican—an agreeable sense of freedom throughout the 
theological debate ; yet presumably none of his co-religionists will dispute the 
conclusions of Fr. Clark’s skilfully conducted enquiry. Perhaps the most important 
of these from the point of view of readers attracted by the idea of Christian 
unity are: 

“ Parker’s consecrator(s), by manifesting a positive act of will against 
an essential element of the sacrament of Order, nullified any general 
‘Christian’ intention they may have had, and so on that occasion 
added to the intrinsic and irremediable defect of form of the Anglican 
Ordinal a defect of ministerial intention, sufficient even by itself to 
cut off the whole succession at the source.” 


“The invalidity of the form of the Edwardine Ordinal remains the 
primary and permanent defect found in all ordinations, past, present 
and future, performed according to the Anglican rite.” 

The Protestant, rebuked for his use of private judgment, may wonder to 
what the arguments of the book are addressed ; but one ventures to say that he 
is unmoved by papal decrees concerning valid orders and rites because the mystical 
Body of Christ is not an “ object ”’ for definition. And all Christians are surely 
required to heed the attitude of Jesus to canonists and their claims. 


Worps AND Imaces. A Study in Theological Discourse. By E. L. Mascall. 
Longmans. 12s. 6d. 

In Words and Images Dr. Mascall examines, with the lucidity he brings to 
all his studies, the arguments that followed the appearance in 1936 of Professor 
A. J. Ayer’s Language, Truth and Logic. The Christian philosopher who had 
comfortably assumed that his fundamental task was to prove the existence of 
God—and the tone of his demonstration sometimes persuaded the layman that 
the recalcitrance of agnostics was not entirely unwelcome—suddenly, and for 
a time with uneasy indignation, found that logical positivism required him first 
to investigate the question “ whether the utterances which we make when we 
believe ourselves to be either asserting or denying that God exists have any 
significance whatever ’’. 


The present modified logical positivist position and the debate forced on the 
theologians having been described, Dr. Mascall presents his own view. His claim 
that the ‘‘ fundamental weakness (of the ‘ verification principle’ and of other 
empirical statements) lay in an uncritical assumption that perception is essentially 
identical with sensation, as a result of which our knowledge of the world was 
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arbitrarily blocked at the level of sensible phenomena ”’ is followed by the argument 
that “ perception is primarily an intellectual act, an act in which the mind utilises 
the phenomenon as an objectum quo and passes through it to grasp the concrete 
trans-sensible reality, whose nature is that not of sensible but of intelligible 
being ’’. The chapters in which he exposes the untenability of phenomenalistic 
positivism and justifies the contemplative and mystical approach to reality will 
profoundly interest the reader critical of the empiricist’s superficial study of 
religious psychology. 

When Dr. Mascall turns to the question of the relation of theological thought 
and knowledge to its communication, the scope of his book allows less space 
than one would like to what he calls ‘‘ an epistemology of the image ’’. Clearly 
“ there are aspects or regions of reality which can be reached only by the mediation 
of images’, and their place in Holy Scripture invites more attention to their 
part in the cognition of divine reality. The value of Dr. Farrer’s work in this 
field is stressed : 

“The images were provided by God to his ancient people the Jews 
in the Old Testament revelation, they were taken by Christ and re- 
fashioned and synthetised, and this work continues in the Apostles 
and the Church ... But even when the images have been presented to 
us we cannot perceive the divine realities by our own natural powers. 
It is faith, and not natural reason, which is the lwmen sub quo of our 
supernatural knowledge ; and faith is our response to the revealing 
activity of God. Thus Dr. Farrer, in his epistemology of the super- 
naturally given image, draws together all the threads of Catholic 
doctrine. The supernatural mystery, the divinely provided medium, 
the elevation of grace, the appropriation of divine life in contemplation, 
all these are brought together in a profound and coherent synthesis ; 
and in this the mage, as God’s chosen means of speaking to man, occupies 
the central place.” 

Dr. Mascall does not entirely still one’s doubts, for the ordinary theologian 
in fact deplores the poet’s or mystic’s serene acceptance of the bare image. He 
hastens to provide it with a dogmatic frame ; he knows unerringly when inspection 
by the faithful is safe—and too often he is the last to see when his frame is empty. 


L.H: 


THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF ST. THOMAS AguiNAs. By Etienne Gilson. 
Translated from the French by L. K. Shook, C.S.B. Gollancz. 42s. 


This is a great book. It indeed has to be. I would think it is too technical 
for other than philosophical students. Not that the arguments are not clearly 
expressed ; but the lay reader, I fancy, has hardly developed the fine patience 
and delicate rapidity of thought necesasry for pursuing the matter to its close. 
At the start, we are shown the distinction between essence and existence. We 
are also told that “ it is impossible to identify being with essence, without having 
to conceive of being as an accident ’’. All the arguments lead us to proofs of the 
existence of God. “ The invisible things of Him, from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen.”’ Aquinas took these words to mean, that by studying God’s 
effects, man comes to know His existence—and that man can only know God’s 
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existence by starting from His effects. Further on, we are invited to consider the 
attributes of God. It was the way of St. Thomas to quote from the writings of 
others—from Plato, Aristotle, Augustine, Avicenna, Averroes—and to disprove 
their findings, or to pass beyond them. St. Augustine emphasises the divine 
attribute of immutability. St. Thomas goes further: ‘‘ To change is to pass from 
potency to act ; now God is pure act ; He can, accordingly, in no way change.” 

Under the heading NATURE, the second part of the book deals with 
Creation, the Angels, The Corporeal World, Man, Life and the Senses, Intellect 
and Rational Knowledge, Knowledge and Truth, Appetite and Will. Part Three, 
under the heading MORALITY, covers a great deal of ground. Impossible, in 
a short review, to do more than touch upon the world of thought in this vast and 
profound book. Included in the volume is A Catalogue of St. Thomas’s Works, 
compiled by I. T. Eschmann, O.P. 

Bos 


DUBLIN PHOENIX. By Olivia Robertson. Jonathan Cape. 18s. 

It is not quite clear whether this book is intended for tourists or those more 
numerous people who, in their familiarity with the Dublin scene, move unseeing 
among its Georgian streets still noble in construction or ignoble in decadence. 
There is much to be learned here factually by both classes about the various 
architects responsible for the more prominent buildings and the literary and 
artistic personalities of the last half-century. Miss Robertson’s tour along the 
banks of the Dodder should evoke nostalgia in the exile and expectancy in the 
hopeful traveller. She has, in addition, a keen eye for fanlights and pinpoints 
the various social strata in the city by the manner in which they use'theglass 
arc over their hall-doors. She finds them as frames for either a white horse or 
some black saint or just left pure in their curved bareness. 

This is a chatty book and one hopes without pretensions to scholarship or 
profundity. We are treated to many anecdotes long familiar to literary Dubliners 
but old stories may be new to the young. Whilst Miss Robertson graciously 
tolerates the previous generation’s pre-occupation with spiritualism her story 
about W. B. Yeats’ widow’s remark that her husband (presumably at a séance) 
had expressed his approval of the design on his tombstone (executed by the 
author’s father) seems, to the reviewer at any rate, to be not in the best taste. 

Such a subject as the difference between the National and Dublin Univer- 
sities is treated seriously, if superficially, but the conclusions are misleading. 
Better is the gay description of bohemian Baggot Street which a Dublin poet 
once described as a jungle. Readable on light subjects of this kind, Miss Robert- 
son is at her best when dealing with children’s games and playgrounds. She 
has much to say about the Liffey and Martello towers remind her of James Joyce’s 
Ulysses but it never occurs to her to associate the latter’s Anna Livia Plurabelle 
with Dublin’s river—surely its noblest monograph. But Miss Robertson may 
have no use for Finnegans Wake. 

Among the line drawings with which the author herself decorates her book 
we liked particularly ‘‘ Dublin Talking ”’ in which it is possible to recognise several 
of the outstanding figures of the national literary revival. 

Ae vlx 
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THE BAyYGULLION Bus. By Lynn Doyle. Gerald Duckworth & Co. 18s. 

Leslie A. Montgomery was born in Co. Down in 1873 but was re-born as 
Lynn Doyle in 1906 when he wrote his first short-story The Silent Dog. This 
volume contains his choice of the many short-stories written by him over the 
period of a half-century. The geographical situation of Bayygullion is as vague 
as that of Glockamorra—somewhere on the shadowy Border where there is a 
kindly tolerance between both sides and the Battle of the Boyne can be fought 
in peace—above all by children—with laughable consequences. 

As Catholic children brought up in the North we envied our Protestant 
playmates their burning of Lundy and above all the drums of the Twelfth. And 
a brother, convinced that the drumming was in honour of his birthday, could 
not understand why we were restrained from joining in the celebrations. As 
young children the only religious difference we were aware of was on Sundays, 
for on our way to Mass we passed, with averted eyes, our weekday companions 
in violence and juvenile crime now unrecognisably endimanchés and escorted 
by their hard-swearing father immaculate in glittering top hat and morning coat. 
On Monday we all returned to normal. 

Maybe Lynn Doyle’s stories are a wee bit highly coloured and a wee taste 
larger than life but they will be always loved for their nostalgic echo of northern 
decency and the northern turn of speech that is as music to the exile’s ear. Yes, 
there is good “crack’’ in the Ballygullion Bus and long may it continue its 
journey under the twinkling-eyed conductor who is himself possessed of the 
green-old age of a god. 

The Ulster artist Willie Conor catches the colour and humour of the book 
in his gay jacket and laughing frontispiece. 

Be Mac. 


Passport From Cuina: The Story of an Empty Scottish Pew. By Alexander 
Burgess. William Maclellan. 15s. 

After each of the two world wars Mr. Burgess, an Edinburgh Scot, faced 
“‘the Spectre of Unemployment, the Empty Back Pew’’. Between the wars he 
tose from the subordinate position of accountant in an old-established firm in 
Tientsin to be a director and co-owner of the firm, a director of another firm and 
a Counsellor of the British Municipal Council in the Concession. In 1946, he 
returned to England, having lost his means of livelihood through the surrender 
of the lease of the Tientsin Concession by the British Government, without 
adequate safeguards. “‘Britain had lost more than a tiny concession in North 
China. She had lost more than six hundred million pounds sterling, the British 
financial stake in China’’. Mr. Burgess writes of the character and institutions 
of pre-Communist China with a knowledge gained during a period of twenty 
years’ residence in Tientsin; he writes from personal experience of Japan and 
the Japanese bid for domination in the Far East. Several chapters of this auto- 
biography are devoted to foreign travel, for the author journeyed extensively. 
He not only adopted the normal sea route, but also travelled to the Far East via 
the West, and on one occasion went on leave by the land route across Manchurai, 
Siberia, Russia, Poland, Germany and Holland. The chapters dealing with China, 
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the Chinese, Japan and the Japanese, demand more attention. We have not space 
to quote the story of ‘‘the 47 ronin’’ which seems to have influenced Mr. Burgess 
in coming to the conclusion that ‘‘the Japanese people are now on the road back 
to vengeance’’. We hope the author is mistaken. : 

. EDeMecB: 


DicKENS AT WorK. By John Butt and Kathleen Tillotson. Methuen. 25s. 

The public readings given by Dickens in the last years of his life uncovered 
in their own melodramatic manner the pathological tensions, the exuberant 
entertainment, the role of the audience. One is not surprised by these people 
who lay on the platform to listen, who were convulsed or rigid or ecstatic for— 
though in more decorous attitudes—they are as recognizable in his novels as the 
characters we know by name. From the Sketches by Boz to Edwin Drood, one 
can watch almost from page to page the readers Dickens visualized ; and in 
Dickens at Work there is further evidence of what his inspired invention of serial 
publication allowed him to shape, omit, alter and promise as his gaze was on the 
crowd, the family group, the solitary face. 

Professor Butt and Mrs. Tillotson have been concerned with “ Dickens’s 
craft rather than his art ’’, and their close and illustrated examination is most 
valuable and fascinating. Here one sees Dickens’s method of work and his technical 
problems ; the care he gave to the printers’ requirements and the work of his 
illustrators ; the dexterous contrivance of each instalment and the flexibility 
that could accommodate current events ; and that race against time which for 
so long stimulated him almost as much as the feverish stir at his public per- 
formances. The examples given of passages Dickens later removed or revised 
reveal no aesthetic conflict, but they prove that when Dickens came to the actual 
writing of each novel little remained to be done save to keep the reader agog 
and the printer content. The improvisations were, in a sense, already allowed 
for: his genius, always conscious of the audience, had already predicted its 
response. 


SELECTED EssAYyS AND CRITICISM. COLLECTED LATER POEMS. SELECTED 
FicTIon. By James Boyer May. Villiers Publications. ros. each. 

Much of Mr. May’s work has appeared in the small magazines ; but these 
three volumes hardly support his claim that “‘ The posturing with which little- 
magazine people frequently are charged is surpassed by posturings of most their 
accusers ”’. (sic). 

Inevitably, the stories, competently written, are about forlorn little boys 
and crude adolescents in a setting of moral and physical squalour—as though 
larger ideas, mature and subtle relationships were not a part of our experience ; 
and verse with such lines as these is no longer novel : 

Curled duplex ess of hope, 
SPIRITUS . . .  sssssssserpents 

But Mr. May’s great delight has been the collecting of scientific and technical 
jargon. Words lie like brambles on his pages, and to recite his poems would be 
something of an exercise. One of the easiest is Last Night, Love : 
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Grasped antibody willingness 
folds rapture in gray-cloak- 

ing subterfuge, where minished 
brittle glass imbues 

each luscious bite of happiness . . . 
guiled forethought treasures aft- 
erthought, thus ominous ; 

and pleasure tinkles frettingly 
with worry bells disgaging con- 
centration and conniving with 
anxiety . . . consumer. 

Though he defends the small magazines vigorously, his essays do not suggest 
any willingness to accept their limitations of space. A brief examination of 
Ouspensky’s Strange Life of Ivan Osokin, comparing it with Madame Bovary, 
manages to refer to Conrad, Henry James, Jules de Gaultier, Kant, Nietzsche, 
Schopenhauer, Vsevold Garshin, Joyce and Kierkegaard ; while another essay 
begins at this pace : 

“What wrong ethic underlies today’s common acceptance of the 
tenet that individual happiness/es will (or can) follow upon adoption 
of social programs conceived in terms of large anonymous populations ? 
May the error here only be discovered to bewildered, frustrated, and 
all-but-psychotic moderns through abstruse philosophical investigations 
(existential or neo-Platonic or etcetera) ? If so, few may be helped. 
But why not proceed by simple self-scrutiny, self/ves being the com- 
ponent/s of every state?” 

At least it is clear that Mr. May frowns on light-hearted readers and those 
who look for felicities of style. 


THE TICHBORNE CLAIMANT. By Douglas Woodruff. Hollis & Carter. 30s. 

The Tichborne trials are said to have been the longest in English law, 
nearly three years; not as long as that of the Anglesey Succession, which ran for 
nearly eighteen years until it was determined by the Irish House of Lords. 
The latter furnished the ground-work of Guy Mannering, and the former 
provided the material for this immensely exciting book. Mr. Woodruff examines 
fairly an amazingly intricate mystery in which there are problems sufficient to 
inspire numberless writers of detective fiction, and the coincidental facts are 
strange enough to make any fictional story incredible. Roger Tichborne and 
Arthur Orton went separately to South America; Orton returned to Wapping 
and then emigrated to Australia; Tichborne sailed from Rio in the Bella which 
was lost at sea, presumably with all hands. The Claimant’s story was that he 
was rescued by the Osprey and landed at Melbourne, that under the cognomen 
‘ Castro ’ he took to the Bush and casual work on outback stations. Somewhere 
during their ramblings Castro (Tichborne) and Orton (as Castro?) lived together, 
and parted — according to the Claimant’s story. Which of them was he who 
reached Wagga Wagga, worked there as a butcher, and eventually represented 
himself as Tichborne (by then a Baronet) ? The appearance was in response 
to an advertisement issued on the instructions of the Dowager Lady Tichborne, 
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who, inspired by vague rumours and fortified by the ‘ perception ’ of a Parisian 
clairvoyant, believed that her son was alive. That was eleven years after the 
loss of the Bella, a period long enough, it was argued, for the Claimant to have 
forgotten almost everything about his earlier life; so, during nine more years, 
the supposed Stonyhurst old-boy and ex-officer of cavalry was presented as an 
ignorant rascal and proved himself a feckless liar, although Counsel who led 
against him in the civil suit called him the cleverest man he had ever come 
across. For a claimant to Title and Estate, the plaintiff’s behaviour was deplorable. 
A man more virile and enthusiastic might have fared better. During the civil 
hearing he was absent so often from Court that the jury appealed to the Bench 
— ‘ knowing his addiction to brandy, we think that some restraint ought to be 
placed upon the Claimant when out of doors ’. After the cross-examination the 
jury stopped the case, and the plaintiff was arrested for perjury. The cause of 
‘a victim of the richer classes ’ had aroused the populace (just ‘ emancipated ’ 
by Disraeli’s Reform Act), and now it became a political and semi-religious issue. 
Demonstration meetings were held throughout the country, while £40,000 were 
raised by the ‘ Tichborne Bonds ’ which gave to the public a gambling interest— 
for £65 (sometimes less) one had the promise of {100 redemption, if and when 
the Claimant succeeded. While tension reigned outside, the criminal trial, Regina 
v. Castro, opened calmly with the reiteration of evidence given in the civil suit, 
when a jury had disbelieved that the Claimant was Tichborne: now the 
prosecution sought to prove that he was Orton. There were hundreds of witnesses 
on each side, and the judges thought that more ought to have been brought from 
Australia and Chile. 

As Mr. Woodruff guides us skilfully through the evidence, we can clearly 
understand the bewilderment of the public whose opinions alternated (as the 
readers’ will) as they read the contradictions, vagaries and venialities. Tichborne’s 
mother (now deceased) had received the accused as her son; a woman from 
Wapping identified him as Orton, her erstwhile lover. A Captain Browne 
recognised him as the passenger, Tichborne, who went aboard the Bella and a 
Scandinavian steward gave his account of the rescue in the Atlantic — both were 
jailed for perjury. After the longest summing-up at the English Bar, ‘ Thomas 
Castro, otherwise called Arthur Orton, otherwise called Roger Charles Doughty 
Tichborne ’ (for so he was arraigned) was found Guilty and sentenced to fourteen 
years’ penal servitude. 

Of secondary interest in Mr. Woodruff’s thrilling story is his fine study of 
the defence counsel, that remarkable demagogue and Cork-born scholar, Edward 
Vaughan Kenealy, whose literary works are listed in O’Donoghue’s Poets of 
Ireland. Kenealy was handicapped from the beginning; funds were scarce, 
several solicitors in succession had abandoned the case, he had no competent 
Junior. However, manfully he set about his task with an opening speech, at first 
of pulpit-like eloquence, which lasted a month. The prosecution had depicted 
Roger Tichborne as having been a highly sensible, intelligent young man; now, 
while the accused had to sit back and listen, Kenealy had to explain why his 
client could only be expected to have become degenerate, half-witted, utterly 
lost. Then he attacked opposing witnesses, the judges, the Priesthood, Jesuit 
Fathers and Stonyhurst alike, in spates of hyperbole which brought repeated 
but unavailing rebukes from the Bench. Consequently he was disbarred for 
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unprofessional conduct — an unhappy ending to the legal career of the author 
of The Diepnosophists ! Afterwards, as a Member of Parliament and proprietor 
of a ‘leftist ’ newspaper, he continued to champion The Cause until shortly 
before his death in 1880. The author has dealt with a mass of later material 
(what we may term the Aftermath), and he offers the opinion that it was not 
proved that the Claimant was Orton; his readers may observe that the Claimant 
failed to prove that he was Tichborne. The implication that Tichborne might 
have murdered Orton is countered by the alternative hypothesis. In a 
‘ confession ’, signed under duress of penury after his release from prison, the 
Claimant stated that he began the deception as a practical joke, that then he 
found it an easy way of getting money and that, without any idea of leaving 
Australia, he allowed himself to be pushed forward until he found he had gone 
too far, and after that the story built itself up almost of its own account. Was 
that ‘confession’, or his subsequent retraction of it, the lie? Lastly, there is the 
riddle of the Claimant’s correspondence (if he wrote all of it)—the remarkable 
improvement from the near-illiteracy of the ‘Mamma’ letters to the good spelling 
and grammar and composition written after the trials. This was attributed to 
gradual recovery of intellect which had been dulled by semi-civilised life in the 
Bush. 

The solution of the mystery may be somewhere in this exhaustive and 
well-managed book, but where ? Who can find it ? 


SILK HATS AND NO BREAKFAST. By Honor Tracy. Methuen & Co. 15s. 


Miss Tracy combines journalism with journeying. Having toured Japan 
she gave us Kakemono. This was followed by her comments on Irish life and 
character to which she gave the title: Mind You, I’ve Said Nothing ! She might 
well have used the same title for her present account of her travels in the south- 
western part of the Iberian peninsula. It is not that she has nothing to say but 


that what she says is superficial. She has enthusiasm and the keen eye of what 


used to be called a newshawk, pouncing on what makes headlines and reporting 
experiences likely to find sympathetic reaction in English readers. 


Miss Tracy is humane and sees in the corrida more often than not a cautious 
butchery masked by bravura. She has a sense of humour that does not exclude 
jokes against herself. The episode of her sherry tasting pilgrimage, a kind of 
via olorosa, in the Jerez bodega that ended in her tipsiness, is frankly described 
and the writing is light humour at its best. Her lack of self-consciousness and 
vanity is evidenced in her setting down the epithet hurled at her by young 
ragamuffins: fea, fea (ugly, ugly). 


Miss Tracy discovers out-of-the-way aspects of bullfighting, travels on buses 
that are never on time but politely wait for dilatory passengers, eats badly and 
sleeps ill, faces noisy and garish fiestas, laughs at friars and frowns at Franco. 
She is at her best, however, when the novelist in her gets scope, as in her delineation 
of Dom Vincente who pulls strings and claims cousins all over the country. 


E 
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Amusing though this book may be, it gives the impression of only scratching 
the surface. A longer visit with more documentation might have produced a 
deeper understanding. But not all readers look for profundity and many will 
enjoy the fun and satire. 
s Ayjake 


SURGEON’S JOURNEY. The Autobiography of J. Johnston Abraham. London: 
Heinemann. 25s. 


A Jack of many trades and Master of all for he is or has been a consulting 
surgeon, a ship’s doctor, an army colonel, a novelist, an essayist, a pressman, 
a broadcaster, a publisher and above all a humanist. What a varied life he has 
had and with what youthful enthusiasm he describes it and he says he is 81. 
Born in Coleraine with a methodist background, at the age of 10 he decided 
he would be a doctor and he was able to carry out this desire. He qualified at 
Trinity College in the days of such giant scholars as Bury, Tyrrell, Mahaffy, 
Dowden, Salmon and the anatomist Cunningham. From some of these he acquired 
a taste for literature and was a journalist while still a medical student. He had 
to make many important decisions about his career. Would he be a general 
practitioner with a shilling surgery in London or would he take the hard road 
and aim at his ambition to be a surgeon ? The examination for the Fellowship 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of England is one of the most difficult in the 
world and is divided into two parts. 


His description of what he went through and how he was not downcast after 
failing is dramatic but he did become a Fellow and was later appointed to the 
Staff of several hospitals and acquired a large surgical practice. 


As an entr’acte, it is interesting to read that Portstewart near his home would 
have been the popular resort rather than Portrush but for the fact that the 
landlord would not allow a railway through the former. 

In Ireland medical students spend some time as residents in hospital; this 
did not apply to England and when Abraham went to London after qualification 
he found his previous residential experience invaluable. He saw some of the 
world as a ship’s surgeon and this gave him the material for ‘‘ Surgeon’s Log ”’ 
which was a best seller; it was turned down by nine publishers. “‘ The Night 
Nurse ’’ was also a marked success as a novel and was later made a film. His 
election to the Savage Club was, as he says a high spot in his life and the 
reviewer as a brother savage agrees with this. At one time he had to make the 
momentous decision as to whether he would relinquish his medical career as he 
was offered £2,000 a year (a large sum then) to give all his work to a publisher; 
he refused. In the 1914 war he joined up and in a short time had become a 
colonel and Assistant Medical Director of the Service. Operations performed 
under the most exigent circumstances ate described. 


When he was 44 he was lucky enough to marry and he is still happily 
married with a daughter. When he had ‘ let himself in ’ for writing a life of the 
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famous 18th century physician Lettsom he said he knew nothing about him 
except the rhyme — ‘‘ When any sick to me apply 
I physics, bleeds and sweats ’em. 
If after that they choose to die, 
Why, verily ! 
I. Lettsom.”’ 


When part of ‘‘ The Night Nurse ’’’ was filmed in Dublin he delighted to 
meet the Caste which included Sara Allgood, Maire O’Neill and Arthur Sinclair. 
Twice he himself had to submit to the surgeon’s knife; the second operation was 
serious and curtailed some of his surgical activities. 

James Harpole was a pseudonym he used for several of his books. The reader 
will accompany the author on many adventures and he will meet famous people 
in various walks of life. In his ‘‘ envoi ’’ he says he has never been bored in his 
life and does not know what boredom is, neither will the reader. 


While a student, he was lucky that the medical curriculum had not become 
so crowded that the classics had been driven out and he could study Aristotle 
in the morning and pathology in the afternoon with the same Professor ‘ Tully ’ 
O’Sullivan. At Steevens’ Hospital he had memories of Swift, Stella and Vanessa. 
An Honorary D.Litt. at Trinity crowned his career. 

A truly enjoyable autobiography. 

BS, 


A SuRVEY OF BuDDHISM. By Bhikshu Sangharakshita. The Indian Institute 
of World Culture, Bangalore. 25s. 


The Western reader who wishes to understand something of oriental 
philosophy and spiritual teaching is often led astray by popular expositions. 
Even serious studies unhappily confuse the very different languages of theology 
and of eastern metaphysics. M. Maritain, for example, in an essay makes some 
notable errors because irrelevantly he feels called upon to defend Roman Catholic 
doctrine. The “negative’’ and “ passive’”’ terms used in oriental thought are 
commonly misinterpreted ; and there are few commentators who share Dr. Jung’s 
awareness of the effort required to appreciate certain oriental perceptions and 
profound spiritual experience. 


The author of A Survey of Buddhism, an ordained Buddhist with a remarkable 
knowledge of Pali, Sanskrit and other texts, is English by birth and therefore 
conscious of the perplexities of the Western student. The essence of the Dharma 
and the unity that underlies its many forms (Indian, Chinese, Tibetan, Mongolian, 
Japanese, and so on); the wealth of Buddhist canonical literature and com- 
mentaries ; the teaching that demands the most rigorous philosophical training 
to apprehend it, that has inspired exalted devotional scriptures, that proclaims a 
Way of Enlightenment having nothing in common with our idea of salvation : 
the ground to be covered was vast but Bhikshu Sangharakshita has written a 
remarkable book, scholarly, comprehensive and lucid. It will make any future 
study of Buddhism, content, as before, to compare its doctrines with those of 
Christianity, appear inept or deliberately misleading. 
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Gops AND HEROES OF THE GREEKS. By H. J. Rose. Methuen. Ios. 6d. 

As the Jacobean splendour of Bible and Prayer Book is now said to be 
incomprehensible to the man in the street, the modestly literate may soon have 
to depend on heavily annotated editions even of Victorian works. This short 
account of Greek myths, sagas and folktales is therefore most timely. It is intended 
“especially for young students of language and literature in our schools and 
universities ’’’; and there could be no better introduction to the subject or to 
Professor Rose’s distinguished Handbook of Greek Mythology, for it outlines the 
stories, notes their characteristic form and discusses their origin and development 
delightfully and with stimulating scholarship. 


THE BricHt COUNTENANCE. A personal Biography of Walter Morley Fletcher. 
By Maisie Fletcher. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 25s. net. 


With all the excellent work carried out by physicians and surgeons, one is 
inclined to forget the services done for humanity by such a personality as Walter 
‘Morley Fletcher who was the secretary of the Medical Research Council for 
nearly twenty years. As he said in an address ‘‘In my daily work I am 
constantly finding men and women giving services of first rate value to science 
and hence to the nation, yet receiving only a small fraction of what they 
might have earned in closely allied professional life ’’’. He speaks later of the 
danger to life in the laboratory and mentions among others our own Adrian 
Stokes who gave his life in the campaign against yellow fever. The establishment 
of Research Councils has been responsible for such life-saving remedies as liver 
in pernicious anaemia, insulin for diabetes, penicillin, the sulphonamide group 
and others too numerous to mention. It is to be hoped that further research will 
help in the search for the cure of e.g. cancer, the leukaemias and Parkinson’s 
palsy. Morley’s decision to practise research rather than clinical medicine was 
a lucky one for the world. A fortunate interruption in his life was his meeting 
‘with his wife, the authoress of this book; his love letters are delightful and 
unsophisticated. ‘“‘ How ghastly this would be if it were anyone else than 
Maisie ’’, he murmered to his best man while waiting for his bride. His simplicity 
is disarming; once when being congratulated on looking so well, he replied ‘“‘ Oh 
yes but didn’t you know I am going to have a baby ? ”’ 


He lectured in many parts of the world and received honorary degrees from 
several universities. He was proficient in many sports and even had an odd 
bet on a horse. In one lecture: ‘‘ My chief aim to-night ’’ he said after giving 
an explanation of the word Biology, ‘‘ is to convince you that there can be no 
proper government of this or any other country, there can be no sound statecraft, 
that does not take full account of the science of living things and act under its 
guidance ’’, and he goes on to show the danger to life caused by the insect 
population to humans and agriculture :— ‘‘ Of the entire agricultural produce of 
our Empire, the insect army destroys at least one sixth in every year.’’ This 
should be noted by the Irish Government for in Eire the warble fly destroys so 
much potential leather. The appointment of a City Physiologist is advocated 
and we agree that this might improve knowledge of nutritional values with 
consequent improvement in health. 
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The book is written in an unusual style. Maisie the authoress never says 
““I’’ but always ‘‘ Maisie did this and Maisie did that ’’. 

Sir Walter Fletcher was deservedly awarded the F.R.S. He had a wonderfully 
happy family life but unfortunately developed the rare disease of actinomycosis 
and died at the age of 60 when he was still vigorous; a real loss to the world. 
One of his colleagues said of him:— ‘‘ He was the genuine aristocrat in science; 
his sole aim was quality ’’. 

There is a supplement contributed by Sir Arthur MacNalty which consists 
of Fletcher’s research work in Physiology and Notes about the Medical Research 
Committee and Council. 

A Bibliography, followed by an Index completes the book. 

We can recommend this Biography to the medical and to the non-medical 
reader. 


BLack Macic AND WHITE MEDicINE. A Mine Medical Officer’s Experiences. 
By Michael Vane. London: W. and R. Chambers. I6s. 

This book is divided into four sections and we can travel through South 
Africa, the Belgian Congo, Sierra Leone and the Gold Coast where we learn about 
the people, their customs and especially their reactions to black magic and to 
the qualified doctor. Doctor Vane describes many of the emergency operations 
he was called on to do, the excellent results he got and the superstitions he was 
up against. Much of the work was carried out under the difficulties of incompetent 
nursing, anaesthesia and assistance and sometimes with insufficient light. He is 
lucky in having a wife who shares his wanderlust and the natives were lucky 
to have had a surgeon who qualified from Cambridge University and St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. Some of the ‘‘ miracles ’’ mentioned are worthy of those reported from 
Lourdes. It was a relief to find no colour bar in the Congo which “is the most 
interesting country in Africa’’. There is an epic description of a journey on a 
tandem bicycle made by Dr. and Mrs. Vane on appalling roads. The food varies : 
in one place a fluid was produced which looked like tea, smelt rather like coffee 
and had a taste of its own. 

Sierra Leone, which used to be called the white man’s grave, seems still to 
be the coloured man’s grave. The Africans here are unhealthy. About 50 per 
cent die in their first year. Nearly all who grow up harbour the malarial parasite 
and most of them are suffering from some sort of disease. There are too few 
doctors. In 1954 there were 60 doctors for 2,000,000 people. More doctors and 
hospitals are needed not primarily to increase the survival rate, but to lessen 
suffering. As Lord Boyd-Orr has already pointed out, if the survival rate in the 
world were increased there would be a shortage of food. 

It is difficult in a short review to sum up this more than interesting adventure 
in strange lands. 

The dust cover and the five photographs illustrating witch doctors and their 
craft are especially noteworthy. 


GIGLET MARKET. By Eden Phillpotts. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 

The first novel by Eden Phillpotts, Down Devonshire Way, appeared in 1894, 
his thirty-first year: now, at the age of 94, the doyen of fictional writers shows us 
that he has not flagged in his zest for constructing and imparting a good story in 
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his traditional style. In Giglet Market we are in the Devonshire country, a century 
back, where we follow the ways of living and watch the behaviour of a generation 
of the Budds, a family in the long line of husbandmen who, for hundreds of years, 
have tilled and cared a holding set between the uplifted solitude of the moors and 
the rich, lush valleys which the author shows us in all their seasonal picturesque- 
ness. A strong character is John Budd, an industrious yeomen, just, honourable, 
and stubborn in his devotion to episcopalianism; so, publicly and formally, he 
forbids the banns when his younger daughter, Bridget, betrothes herself to a 
Baptist pastor. Nonconformity, we gather, is more objectionable to John than is 
the pastor’s foundling origin; a remarkable discrimination in one so stubborn in 
the upholding of ‘class’ distinction. The elder daughter, Sibley, engages herself 
to Richard Lockwood, a factor employed to market Budd’s agricultural produce; 
and, piqued by her father’s disapproval, she takes herself off to stand in the Giglet 
Market (primitive Labour Exchange!) and hire herself as a domestic maid-of-all- 
work. This family degredation is the nadir of Budd’s grief in the conduct of his 
rebellious daughters; but the prospects become brighter for all of them when 
chagrin is overcome by reason and friendly persuasion, and from there we read 
- on pleasurably to a gratifying conclusion, the premature revelation of which might 
distract the reader’s interest. 


MELISSA. By Ruth Manning-Sanders. Robert Hale. Ios. 6d. 


Women novelists who remember their Charlotte Bronté are rarely conscious 
of the troubles they invite. The narrator of Melissa asserts in the opening pages : 
“T was neither interesting, nor clever, nor beautiful,” and tells her story with 
flat bewilderment and clumsy, well-meaning gestures—which is carefully realistic 
no doubt, but hardly enticing. She portrays as best she can the rich and beautiful 
cousin with whom she lives in a manor house, and is deeply shocked by the latter’s 
capricious and curious love affairs. The eavesdropping, meddlesome and 
reluctantly admiring Belle is just tiresome; Melissa is acutely embarrassing. 
When one of her slaves kills his hysterical wife, this is how she describes her visit 
to him in prison. 


“ And now it’s ended, Belle,’’ she said. ‘‘ We strewed the condemned 
cell with roses. We held hands and we kissed goodbye. I was tender, 
he was grateful. We forgave each other, and God, and all the world, 
and then we cheered ourselves up . . . this morning I was hanged for the 
last time. And, do you know, I got quite a kick out of it ? I was hanged 
at precisely eight o’clock outside the gates of the gaol. And I heard 
P.J.’s spirit go whizzing past me, and I called out, ‘ goodbye, goodbye, 
you old nuisance’. And I heard him answer from very far away (spirits 
travel fast), “goodbye, goodbye, see you again in the place where we’re 
all forgiven .”’ 


It is just possible, of course, that the adequately seasoned reader of library 
fiction will be able to whiz along happily too. 
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DocTOR ON THE DoLe. By Michael Johnn. London: Christopher Johnson. 15s. 

This is an excellent and well told tale of the trials and tribulations of a 
doctor who is and should not be on the dole, and it may be surprising to the 
public to hear of the exigent position of many medical men and women anxious 
to work for humanity but who have to seek other situations. The following three 
Advertisements exemplify the position :—(1) “‘Can anyone offer assistantship, 
any prospects, to graduate, British, 32 years, married, family, general practice 
experience and midwifery, ex-R.A.M.C., homeless, jobless. (2) Doctor age 37, 
married, on the dole, homeless. Accept any job. (3) Doctor, British, 32, single, 
three years’ hospital traineeship, tired of unemployment, invites suggestions. 
Anything reasonable considered, medical, non-medical, nautical.’’ Dr. Michael 
Johnn (a pseudonym), a Dublin graduate worked hard under difficult circum- 
stances to obtain his degree. He describes how he applied for hundreds of appoint- 
ments. He has been an assistant, house surgeon, in mental hospitals and at one 
time had a practice of his own. The Blitz destroyed his surgery. He then became 
an assistant again and slaved under trying conditions. By well-nighstarving himself 
he obtained the D.C.H. (Diploma in Child Welfare). Unable to get a position in 
Great Britain he emigrated to Australia where he practised Paediatrics, married 
and was happy with his wife and two children. Alas, due to the ill-health of his 
wife he had to return to England where, in spite of every effort and even with 
his higher degree, he was unable to procure a livelihood as a doctor. In a note it is 
stated that since the book was accepted for publication he has received a 
permanent job on the staff of a firm of pharmaceutical chemists. What a waste 
of good material ! 


The whole tenor of the book is an indictment of the National Service which 
was unable to provide an opening for a man of 52 of outstanding experience. 
It must be read to be believed. His views on the whole medical situation including 
mental hospitals, house jobs, assistancies and general practice are succinctly 
described. There are many good stories about politicians and well-known 
personalities. 


In 1937 he investigated the condition of prisoners in concentration camps 
in Germany before the war and he foretold the onset of war. The book makes for 
lively reading and is well produced in the manner which we expect of the firm 
of Christopher Johnson. _ 

rae 


TILL SEVEN. By Geoffrey Dennis. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 18s. 
This is the story of the first seven years of the life of Geoffrey Dennis who 
has written some excellent novels. We had expected to find some thoughts on the 
psychology of childhood but we were disappointed to read merely the doings 
and thoughts of what seems to us a rather ordinary boy. Some people have vivid 
memories of their early years; Dennis seems to remember intimate details. 
Apparently at four years of age he was sexually conscious. He was often beaten 
by his father with the usual ill results of this beastly and we had hoped, forgotten 
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procedure. His religious thoughts and pseudo-mystical communications with 
God seem rather far fetched for a child under seven. 

The author is now 65 and has produced some childish memories which may 
appeal to those who are interested in paediatric problems. 


Lert-HANDED Doctor. By Peter Quince. London: J. M. Dent & Sons. 16s. 


When we commenced our Review, we felt that Peter Quince, a pseudonym 
which hides the name of a well-known physician was talking with his tongue 
in his cheek. About three-quarters of the book is slight; it relates the story of 
his first job as an assistant in a country practice. Many cases and experiences 
are described. Apart from his work he becomes producer and conductor of the 
local choral and operatic society; his adventures in this réle are wittily told and 
will be found informative for those who are involved in such activities. He 
becomes more serious in the last quarter of the book. What is a left-handed 
doctor ? ‘‘ There is no reason why you should not be quite a good doctor with 
your left hand but your right hand goes into music and acting ’’. In other words 
a doctor who has outside interests will be far more valuable to his patients than 
the one with a narrow outlook; he will be more sympathetic and understanding. 
Three reasons are given for being a doctor (1) To do good; to make people well 
and happy. (2) Curiosity as to how the body and mind work. (3) Self betterment. 
These are only crude headings but they are philosophically analysed. How much 
we agree with the author in his hatred of unpunctuality — an amoral propensity 
of those who will unashamedly steal time but would be aghast if they were 
accused of stealing money or flowers or books. Interesting mention is made of a 
questionnaire to centenarians. Among other answers, they were all at work and 
they all drank except one ! We are left high and dry as to what Quince did when 
he left this practice at the end of seven years; there is a suggestion that he may 
have gone on the staff of a tuberculosis sanatorium. 


A daughter of a patient said of him — “‘ It was as if Jesus Christ had come 
to the house.”’ 


Wuat’s NEw IN FLYING? By Marie Neurath. A Max Parrish Colour Book. 6s. 
CAPTAIN FLINT, DETECTIVE. By Dorothy Craigie. Max Parrish. 7s. 6d. 


Anby Panpy BuILps A House For Loosy Loo. By Maria Bird. Illustrated 
by Matvyn Wright. Publicity Products. 2s. 6d. 


Writers of children’s books must now keep a wary eye on an audience made 
critical and knowledgeable by television and broadcast programmes. What's 
New in Flying ? is an excellent addition to the Max Parrish series designed to 
give boys and girls a clear and expert account, with the aid of Isotype drawings, 
of scientific and other subjects. Captain Flint, Detective and Andy Pandy (the 
latter from the B.B.C. television “‘ Watch with Mother’”’ programme) are gay 
little stories for the very young, and the illustrations with their clear, bright 
colours will satisfy the liveliest imagination. 
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Two SMALL Suips. By Donald Forbes. Hutchinson. 16s. 

The two small ships were British Destroyers in which the author served 
during the latest World War; both survived the Russia and Malta convoys and 
the above-beside-below perils of the Atlantic and the Western Approaches. Wide 
was the range of operations, from Arctic seas to south of the Line. Speed was fast 
and action so frequent that it became ‘all in the day’s work’. There are instructive 
chapters on the Dakar and Narvik operations which give insight to some hitherto 
unmentioned Naval diplomacy. Vividly written, the book is a true record of 
services of the two ships concerned and, as Vice-Admira] Maxwell Richmond 
observes in his Foreword, a striking aspect of it is the sense of urgency and non- 
stop employment. Occasionally we catch the Officer ‘off watch’ as, while steaming 
in northern waters he remains all night on deck to appreciate ‘‘the fascination and 
splendour of sunset, the soft beauty of dawn, the changes of light and colour and 
shade in the sea and the clouds and the sky’’. The publishers have been permitted 
to reproduce some fine, Crown copyright, photographs of ships in action. 


Into THE Dream. By Edward Hyams. Longmans. 15s. 
I SHALL Maintain. By Brigid Knight. Hutchinson. 15s. 

There are so many facets of subtlety in Into The Dream that we are kept 
speculating as to which of them reflects the author’s conception, until we get to 
the surprising conclusion. The interplay of opposites and conflictions is done so 
expertly that the reader is held, not in suspense, but in doubtful anticipation; and 
the characters are so finely juxtaposed that none is outstanding. It is an easy- 
going story, in which the thrills are toned down and the effects are conveyed by 
powerful writing. Settings and episodes are wide-spread, and we travel afar to 
enjoy them: from operations in a London commercial office to dalliance in 
Switzerland, to fruit cultivating in Kent to South America; and when Big Business 
and phytopathology become embroiled in a tragi-comedy revolution we have the 
acme of the author’s gift of satirical witticism. In short, Into the Dream, which 
is written around the interchanged ambitions of two young men, has all the marks 
which earned for it the recommendation of the Book Society. 

Another Book Society Recommendation is J Shall Maintain, which carries 
on with the fortunes of the Van Breda family since we left them in Old 
Amsterdam, Pieter Van Breda’s daughter, Héléne, has inherited veritable control 
of his vast financial ‘octopus’; and the burden of power and responsibility is borne 
lightly on her eighteen-year-old shoulders. There appears to be no limit to her 
capabilities or opportunities, new worlds await exploration and colonisation, and 
nothing must be allowed to interrupt her plans for expansion. An amazing young 
woman is Héléne, pillar of commercia] stability and acumen, paragon of the 
virtues and conventions, disturbed only by her indecisions about her cousin, 
Lourens, and Henri d’Archeville. Lourens comes back from the Spice Islands, 
with his wife and ‘the first of the quiver’, to become a lifelong memory and, 
beaten in his rivalry with Héléne’s love for the Trust, Henri retires to his Brabant 
estates. It is an inviting theme, and Miss Knight has developed it into a historical 
novel of quality. There is ‘life’ in the characters whom she shows against a back- 
ground of the Amsterdam of the Old Masters, at the Spice Islands and the Dutch 
West India Company’s trading post at Manhattan, on the Hudson river. The 
historical material is accurate and documented. 
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Tue FLowinc TIDE. - Winefride Nolan. Macmillan. 15s. 
BRIEF SPRINGTIME. By Ursula Bloom. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 
THE ACCIDENTAL CLUE. By Bruce Graeme. Hutchinson. Ios. 6d. 


Winefride Nolan writes creditably about rural Ireland, and in applying clear 
style to her knowledge of agriculture and her understanding of pastoral customs 
and circumstances she has made a worthy first novel. The rather time-worn 
beginning may give a momentary suggestion that we are to get another addition 
to the Somerville-Ross-Birmingham collections, but as soon as we get clear of Jim 
Brady’s pub, accompanied by the new owner of Coolbawn and the traditional 
Englishman, and having seen the village omadhaun and the passing funeral, we 
realise that the introduction was preparatory to a shrewd appraisal of the change 
from the old to the new, from ‘happy-go-lucky’ to competence in national] values 
and methods. That is the undercurrent of this likeable story, The Flowing Tide, 
which sometimse ebbs a little (a recession not unusual in the best of books), but 
never below the level of interest in Terence Geraghty, his work of restoration and 
rehabilitation at Coolbawn, and his neighbourly associations. Faithfully drawn 
rural scenes are enlivened by natural people amongst whom there are no carica- 
tures and not more eccentrics than might be found in any comparable community. 


Brief Springtime is a fluent period novel written about the life-story of the 
ill-starred Princess Charlotte. Around Brighton and in occasional excursions in 
the pastoral vicinity of London, the author, in lighter vein, shows us a fair land 
(Merry England) in all its seasonal charms; but, in holding sincerely to the lore 
of her subject, she has had to turn to the Court of George, Prince Regent, 
tarnished, profligate and extravagant, wherein there are brilliant receptions and 
sumptuous banquettings, whilst starvlings die in nearby gutters and ‘our loving 
sybjects whatsoever’ hurl swedes at Regency windows. Here, behind the facade 
of Royalty, in shabby apartments peopled by a sorry retinue (so many of them 
are ailing or deformed!) is the battle between equally strong wills. Charlotte defies 
her bepaunched father, and prefers a marquess; but as a loyal subject she must 
obey his regal command, and wed a prince. Her path of duty leads not to glory, 
but to tragedy. It is a skilfully constructed story, one which will be appreciated 
by the author’s public; and it runs smoothly, if here-and-there repetitively, from 
a loose rendering of Ben Jonson’s lines, To Celia, to its sorrowful ending. 


Bruce Graeme has a flair for conceiving companionable detectives to play 
lone hands in unravelling the threads of mystery which he tangles so cunningly. 
Sergeant Spencer, off duty, in The Accidental Clue, rescues an attractive young 
woman who is being beaten-up on a London common, and when she refuses to 
give him any information (mute without malice?), he decides to make unofficial 
inquiries. Soon, however, a C.I.D. ‘call’, about two seemingly unconnected 
affairs,, puts a stop to his private investigations by bringing in Civil Service 
Security and M.I.5. Then the pace of criminal intent and counter-movement is 
rapid and exciting. All the time the Sergeant holds the master-hand, which he 
plays cleverly and daringly to the ‘grand-slam’. A sturdy story of treachery and 
collusion, logically developed, which leaves one with the notion that in its 
essentials it might have happened. 
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RICHARD CrasHAW. A Study in Baroque Sensibility. By Austin Warren. 
Faber and Faber. is. 

THE SONGS AND SONETS OF JOHN Donne. Edited by Theodore Redpath. 
Methuen. 18s. 


Professor Austin Warren’s study “ chiefly addresses itself to translating the 
twentieth-century reader of Crashaw into the position of one who, three centuries 
ago, was informed upon the principal movements in English and Continental 
religion and art, and conversant with Latin, Italian and English poetry.” If 
the translation cannot be complete, if the ‘communication ’’ between the poet 
and ourselves must remain imperfect, Professor Warren at least examines the 
context to much purpose. The Anglican Church with its wide embrace of intellect 
and poetry, the conflict between Laudians and Puritans, the Counter-Refor- 
mation and the arts it exploited, are the background against which must be 
seen Crashaw’s pilgrimage from Puritan childhood, through Laudian hesitations 
and the austere charm of Little Gidding, to Rome. 


The section on the poetry is detailed and valuable, but it is unlikely that 
present appreciation of the metaphysical poets will bring us nearer in sympathy 
to all the “ instruments of piety and sensibility ’’ that shaped his verse. Professor 
Warren writes of Crashaw’s special domain as “ the world of man’s inner life at 
its mystical intensity, the world of devotion expressing itself through the sacra- 


ments and ceremonial and liturgy . . . . a world which knows vision and rapture, 
tears and fire ’’—as if the life of the spirit were a sensuous orgy. His concluding 
paragraph : 


“The light passes through coloured and storied glass and flickers 
from high candles ; it illuminates an altar of purple marble, surmounted 
by a triptych in polychrome and gold; a High Mass is in celebration. 
Below the high thin voices of boys, the organ rumbles thickly. The air 
is redolent of rich, sharp incense. High above the chancel, the rood beam 
exhibits, in bold relief, the Crucified Lord and His suffering Mother; and 
in the church below, there is the dusky figure of one praying and adoring.”’ 

may, indeed, unhappily remind the reader of the cinema’s art rather than of apter- 
named metaphysical poets. 
To turn from Crashaw’s devotional excitations to Donne is to approach 
that ultimate experience: acceptance of all opposites, and their conciliation. 
Love is a growing, or full constant light ; 
And his first minute, after noon, is night. 
The ambiguities, the echoes, the shifting patterns and their shadows are inex- 
haustible, but one delights equally in Donne’s intellectual curb. This Editio 
minor of the Songs and Sonets could not be bettered. Mr. Redpath’s recension 
of the text, his introductory essay and many explanatory notes are designed 
to clear the ground for the ordinary reader. He indicates the outline of each 
poem and its subtleties. and has drawn on the work of Professor Sir Herbert 
Grierson and other editors, and offered his own interpretation of obscure passages. 
Mr. Redpath is an admirable guide, at once scholarly and lucid. He does not 
condescend ; instead, he invites the reader.to an ever wider and deeper under- 
standing of Donne’s poetry. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S WORDPLAY. By M. M. Mahood. Methuen. 18s. 


‘“Wordplay,’’ as Professor Mahood states, ‘‘ was a game the Elizabethans 
played seriously.’’ Had they not been familiar with it as a classical and scriptural 
device, they would surely have invented it, so much did they prize eloquence of 
texture. The iridescence brought to their poetry was more than animation of 
surface: between poet and audience there was an intricate shift, of colour to 
hold the eye, of echo to haunt the ear, of meaning to tease the mind. Even the 
groundlings put us to shame as scholars now labour over Elizabethan pleasures. 


We may wonder, however, if what is unearthed and put together is always 
rightly labelled. When, for example, Professor Mahood, in her study of some of 
Shakespeare’s plays, is persuaded that the wordplay offers ‘‘a valuable means 
of access to the heart of the drama,” or claims: 


‘“A very thorough revelation of character can be made in a pun- 
Time and again the wordplay of Shakespeare’s personages lends support 
to Freud’s contention that the function of verbal wit is to afford a safe 
outlet for repressed impulses.” 


many of the puns and conceits seem visibly to wilt. She does, of course, insist 
on the limitations and dangers of this sort of investigation; but one cannot 
unreservedly accept her assertion that ‘“‘ A poet makes his discovery of poetic 
truth only through exploration of the meanings of words ’’—at least if one feels 
that these devices which Shakespeare used so consummately are rather the 
pulsing of gaiety and pain and memory. 


Yet if concentration on them could easily become a barren exercise, Pro- 
fessor Mahood’s own perceptive scholarship enriches interpretation of Romeo 
and Juliet, Richard the Second, Hamlet, Macbeth and The Winter’s Tale, and of 
the Sonnets ; and her notable last chapter traces Shakespeare’s disillusionment 
with words in the tragedies, and the restoration of his faith. 


“The world of words had once seemed to Shakespeare tragically 
incompatible with the world of things. Now he finds in the world built 
from Prospero’s words of magic the truth of what we are. Belief in 
words is foremost among the lost things which are found again in Shakes- 
peare’s final comedies.” 


THOUGHT, LIFE AND TIME AS REFLECTED IN SCIENCE AND Poetry. By H. G. 
Wood. Cambridge University Press. 4s. 6d. 


Dr. H. G. Wood delivered his Eddington Memorial Lecture in February, 
1957. His argument that “We cannot afford to ignore philosophy and art, 
metaphysics and poetry, in exclusive concentration on natural science... . 
university must cultivate the intellectual imagination. It betrays its trust if 
it is concerned only with useful knowledge,”’ is not a mere plea for the indulgence 
of scientists and Positivists. He refers to himself as an obstinate believer in 
common sense and firmly stands by Socrates. 
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“e 


. it would surely be a terrible thing if so many powers of per- 
ception were seated in us like warriors in wooden horses, and if all these 
senses did not draw together into some one form, call it soul or what you 
will, by which, using these senses as instruments, we perceive whatever 
we do perceive.” 

Dr. Wood comments: “I cannot see that this analysis is outmoded, or if it be 

outmoded, I think it is still sound.” 

His criticism of the modern tendency in philosophy to identify the intellect 
with the brain, and of the attempt to empty man of his mystery is most able ; 
and his gentle wit is a delight to the layman who finds something comic about 
the analysts who, having whittled us down to a few uses and to austere terms of 
reference, return comfortably to behaviour that overtly insists on their own 
continuing identity. The Lecture finely reminds us, also, of the hunger in man 
that science can note or deny, but that poetry alone can satisfy. 


THE MAN ON THE BeacH. By David Stuart Leslie. Hutchison & Co. 15s. 
David Stuart Leslie writes well—for men, in retrospect. For them he 


recaptures the normal adolescent hero-worship for his own sex. This is a well- 
known developmental shoal for both sexes, urging them to the salmon leap of 
hetero-sexuality which, happily, is achieved by the majority, however bruised 
by the journey. The story is told in flashbacks. To the protagonist sun-bathing 
by a tropical sea (eternal symbol of sex) whose only child is Achilles, the hero 
of his strip cartoon, comes the annunciation of a visitor who resembles his brain- 
child. This unknown sends the author on a genetic quest for all the heroes who 
have contributed to the genesis of Achilles. 

It is of course a man’s world. The only women mentioned are both shadowy 
and shady: two drunken mothers and one trollop. The saga ends in the holy 
grail of the severed tendon of all the heroes and in the liberation from the 
adolescent fantasy. Perhaps the author’s next novel will tell us where we go 


from here. 
ID, Wily 


ARABIAN DesTINyY. By Jacques Benoist-Mechin. Translated from the French 
by Denis Weaver. Elek Books. 30s. 


This volume is largely a biography of King Ibn-Saud of Saudi Arabia who 
“starting out in life without a roof over his head’ bequeathed to the eldest of 
his thirty-five surviving sons a kingdom more than three-and-a-half times the 
size of France. The author, a profound admirer of Ibn-Saud, has penned a most 
enthralling story of a life “as fertile in dramatic changes as a tale from the 
thousand and one nights.’’ So partisan, however, is the biography that its 
entertainment value naturally exceeds its value to the student of the Middle 
East. 

The fantastic career of M. Benoist-Mechin’s hero may be said to date from 
his twenty-first year, in 1901, when he set out with thirty followers with the 
object of seizing Rizadh, the capital of Nejd, from which area in central Arabia 
his family, the ruling one, had been forced to flee some ten years previously. 
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The amazing story of the capture of Rizadh is a fitting prelude to the history 
of the following half-century during which Ibn-Saud added a new kingdom 
to the map of the world. 


The discovery of water over a wide area by American hydrographers followed 
by the discovery of “ black gold”’ resulting in the payment of ever increasing 
royalties by the Arabian American Oil Company (160 million dollars in 1953) 
enabled Ibn-Saud not only to extend his conquests but also to change the face 
of the desert which comprised his kingdom. 


The author, no friend of England, deals with the gradual decline of British 
prestige and influence in the Middle East as the mighty dollar usurped the plea 
of sterling aided on its way by fatal errors in British policy. 


This translation has been published at an opportune moment for the reader 
can not only enjoy the history of “half a century of fantastic cavalcade” but 
he will also get an all round picture of the position in the present danger spot 
in world politics. 

TIDSM.B: 


Lioyp GEORGE’s AMBULANCE Wacon. The Memoirs of William J. Braith- 
waite, Edited by Sir Henry Bunbury. Methuen. 30s. 


When Lloyd George was planning National Health Insurance and engaged 
himself to ‘“‘ drive his ‘ Ambulance Wagon’ through the twistings and turnings 
of the Parliamentary road ”’ (paraphrase of O’Connell’s ““ Glasnevin ”’ metaphor !) 

aere were, as Professor Richard Titmus observes in his commentary on these 
Memoirs, none of the modern techniques, social surveys or assessments which 
nowadays are available for the building of an Act or the framing of an Adminis- 
tration ; no cut-and-dried method probing public opinions and reactions. There 
were a doubting Treasury, a reluctant Cabinet, suspicious Trades Unions, a 
tapicious Industrial World and a hostile Press. On the other hand there were 
courage and enthusiasm and the prodigious amount of exploratory and pre- 
paratory work which fell to the lot of two seconded Treasury officers, Braith- 
waite and John S. (afterwards Lord) Bradbury—the “ Busy B’s”’ who had to 
design and build the ‘“‘ Wagon’”’ before Lloyd George could drive it. This en- 
lightening book, based on the author’s personal diaries, explains the initial pro- 
blems, how they were dealt with and, written many years ago, forecasts the 
difficulties which would (and will) arise before the promoter’s ambitious scheme 
comes to full fruitition ; for, it is made quite clear that the Act of 1912 was but 
a compromise between the ideals of Bureaucracy and what the conditions of that 
time would tolerate. The sociological content of the book is usefully informative 
to all who are interested in the questions of State insurance and pensions: those 
who believed in the tradition that high-ranking civil servants, fifty years ago, 
worked selflessly in harmonious consociation will be disallusioned by the some- 
what indiscreet revelations of pomposity, cynicism, rude personalities, intrigues 
and on one occasion a threat of fisticuffs, whilst the responsible officers jockeyed 
for position and preferment. At critical stages in the preparatory work the 
whole “ organisation ’’ was in chaos: 
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Nothing had been done. There was no progress. No meeting for 
deciding anything. The commission never met ... But there was one 
bright spot, Kinnear was proceeding in a businesslike manner. . . 


The business-like committeeman was the First Honoursman and Graduate 
of the Royal University of Ireland who, as Sir Samuel Walter Kinnear, became 
Controller of National Health Insurance. 


In this revealing story Braithwaite gives admirable descriptions of his Chief 
in action, of a Cabinet Committee sitting silent whilst ‘‘ Bradbury made his 
masterpiece of an oration, taking the utmost care not to commit himself.”’ The 
biographical list shows that most of the senior participants were honoured for 
their work ; but Braithwaite, who claimed to have borne the brunt of it, was 
the victim of an Office vendetta and, snubbed by his admired Chief, was relegated 
to another Department. 


Hate For Sate. By Marten Cumberland. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 


Admirers of Saturnin Dax, and they are many, will welcome this spirited 
story in which thrilling incidents are combined in an excellent plot. From 
first to last nothing stays the interest in this new exploit which is contrived 
with Mr. Cumberland’s habitual care of verisimilitude and accuracy of environ- 
ment. - A journalist, very dead in an elevator, opens the case in which Big Money, 
murderous hirelings and attractive actresses are involved or in collusion. Start- 
ling occurrences in strange places keep the Commissaire and his Brigadiers moving 
between Paris and Mediterranean resorts. At an early stage in his investigation 
the, are faced by the power of the Press; truly, not a very reputable Press, 
but one powerful enough to “ kill”’ the news item which is a vital clue to the 
solution of a series of co-ordinated crimes. In bringing the item to “life” again 
the sleuths follow a line which leads to danger and death, and to retribution. 
Amidst all hazards, even when the bullet zips past an ear, Dax is calm and cool 
in the strictly impersonal purposes of his work : 


He had a tidy mind. He liked a crook to be a crook, and a neurotic 
a neurotic, in a home for pathological cases. It was not his business to 
change society, or discuss problems of social frustration or delinquency. 
His job was to stop the crook at his nefarious work. 


> 


Relieved by humour and witty dialogue, this ‘thriller’ 
The chief merit is in the telling. 


is a capital one. 


SOLDIER OF THE SPIRIT. By Michel Carrouges. Gollancz. 18s. 


This Life of Charles (Vicomte) de Foucauld unfolds the career of the aris- 
tocrat, French Army officer and administrater whose conversion to the Faith 
was inspired by the Arabs’ adoration of their Most High. As well as being of 
rich Scriptural and educational value, the work is interesting in its political 
content and in the accounts of martial affairs in North Africa, where Foucauld 
had fought against the tribes and went back to convert them. After gaining the 
Gold Medal of the French Geographical Society, for his 1,800-miles journey of 
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exploration in Morocco, he lived as a Trappist monk amongst the “‘lowest of the 
low” in the Holy Land before returning to Tuareg to found a Mission at Beni 
Abbes. In 1916 he was murdered by the Senussi. The author presents his subject 
as a Christian diplomat who predicted almost everything that is happening 
today in French North Africa, but his warnings went unheeded. It is an in- 
spiring story of devotion and self-denial, of adventure and exploration. There 
is an Introduction by Prior R. Voillaume, founder of the Little Brothers of 
Jesus who follow in the desert way of Brother de Foucauld. Translation is by 
Marie-Christine Hellin. 


Booxs AsBroap. An International Literary Quarterly. Spring, 1957. Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press. One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents. 

Every issue of Books Abroad impresses one with the range of its reviews in 
various languages, and with the excellence of its essays on foreign literature. 
This number devotes attention to the Portuguese writer, Ferreira de Castro, 
to Albert Camus, and to the Turkish writer, Mahmut Makal. 
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